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FOREWORD 

The  first  series  of  studies  in  the  Political  Problems  in  Present-Day 
Europe,  prepared  by  Werner  P.  Friederich,  appeared  in  October,  1938. 
That  booklet,  as  explained  in  its  preface,  undertook  to  present  the  view- 
points of  the  "small  neutral  nations"  and  the  "restless  Have-Not  nations." 
The  present  booklet  approaches  the  political  situation  of  Europe  from 
another  standpoint  and  thus  serves  to  complement  the  earlier  presentation. 
The  companion  publication  represents  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Extension 
Library  to  adhere  to  its  aim  of  presenting  both  sides  of  subjects  which  may 
be  somewhat  controversial.  It  is  believed  that  together  the  two  booklets 
provide  a  timely  and  provocative  open  forum  on  a  highly  interesting  subject. 

Chapters  I,  II,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI,  were  written  by  C.  B.  Robson; 
chapters  III,  IV,  and  XII,  by  A.  B.  Dugan;  chapters  V,  IX,  and  XI  by  C.  H. 
Pegg  and  chapters  VI,  VII,  VIII  and  X  by  James  Godfrey. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
January  3,  1939. 


BACKGROUND 


INTRODUCTION 

The  authors  of  this  booklet  have  taken  some  liberties  with  the  title 
under  which  this  work  appears.  They  place  a  broad  interpretation  on 
one  of  its  phases  and  transcend  the  limits  implied  in  the  other,  with 
reasons  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  appear  sufficient  to  the  readers.  The  term 
"political  problems,"  including  as  it  does  almost  everything  that  concerns 
the  life  of  man  in  organized  society,  certainly  permits  the  discussion  of  all 
those  matters  which  affect  internal  as  well  as  external  politics.  Perhaps 
those  who  use  the  booklets  will  be  interested  primarily  in  the  problems 
of  Europe  that  lie  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations.  But  in  order  to  under- 
stand that  complex  of  purpose,  will,  and  force  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
international  politics,  it  is  not  enough  to  examine  merely  the  external 
policies  of  the  countries  involved.  Foreign  policy  is  quite  generally  the 
projection  of  internal  conditions  on  the  world  stage.  External  and  in- 
ternal politics  go  hand  in  hand,  so  that  each  is  an  explanation  of  the 
other.  The  student  in  capturing  one  will  frequently  find  it  advantageous 
to  approach  by  way  of  the  other. 

Territorially  the  title  of  the  booklet  seems  to  restrict  its  contents  to 
areas  and  countries  in  or  near  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  most  of  the 
studies  this  limitation  is  observed  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  survey  those 
regions  and  countries  which  are  today  the  centers  of  clashing  interests. 
But  in  the  United  States  we  are  naturally  much  interested  in  the  reper- 
cussions of  European  politics  throughout  the  world.  Therefore,  treat- 
ments of  the  Far  East  and  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  included,  which 
view  these  areas  not  only  as  they  relate  to  and  affect  Europe,  but  also 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  effect  of  the  political  situation  in  Europe  in 
and  upon  them. 

In  the  matter  of  temporal  limitations,  also,  liberties  are  taken  with  the 
title.  Although  the  studies  are  for  the  most  part  concerned  with  "present 
day"  problems,  some  attention  is  directed  to  the  past.  Since  a  proper 
perspective  from  which  to  view  the  problems  of  Europe  would  require 
much  delving  into  history,  it  is  an  evidence  of  restraint  rather  than  of 
wanton  disregard  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  their  title  that  the  authors, 
at  least  in  the  formal  arrangement  of  chapters,  confine  the  background  to 
the  Peace  Conference  of  1919,  and  the  intervening  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  sometimes  project  their  comments  into  the  future.  In  the 
discussion  of  forces  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  it  is  obviously  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  avoid  assuming  occasionally  the  robes  of  a 
prophet.  At  all  events  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  somber  fact 
that  men  will  incur  the  terrible  costs  of  war,  which  may  include  the 
destruction  of  the  finest  elements  of  civilization,  unless  they  can  find  the 
way  of  peace  and  are  willing  to  pay  its  price. 

January,  1,  1939. 
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Chapter  I 

THE  POST-WAR  SETTLEMENT 

Scarcely  any  discussion  of  present  problems  in  Europe  fails  to  include 
references  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Though  this  was  but  one  of  the 
five  treaties  drawn  up  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  its  name  has  become 
the  symbol  for  the  entire  post-War  settlement.  There  is  little  reason  to 
object  to  this  use  of  a  convenient  term  in  an  inaccurately  broad  sense. 
There  is  much  reason,  however,  to  refuse  to  accept  the  oversimplification 
of  the  origin  of  Europe's  ills  inherent  in  many  current  derogatory  refer- 
ences to  the  vindictiveness,  muddle-headed  idealism  and  short-sightedness 
of  the  peacemakers  of  1919.  It  is  important  and  pertinent  rather  to  re- 
examine the  problems  and  the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference,  not  with  the 
purpose  either  to  condemn  or  to  extenuate,  but  with  the  view  to  under- 
stand, so  far  as  that  is  possible,  the  forces  at  play  in  that  most  important 
transitional  period  in  recent  world  history. 

In  January,  1919,  when  the  Peace  Conference  began  its  sessions,  Europe 
was  in  a  fluid,  not  a  plastic  state.  The  white  heat  of  war  had  melted  the 
barriers  which  previously  held  many  forces  in  at  least  tenuous  equilibrium. 
With  the  armistice  they  were  released  everywhere  into  full  emotional 
play,  and  in  many  parts  of  Europe  into  complete  physical  mobility.  On 
all  sides  there  were  hopes  for  a  new  order  of  human  relations.  But  these 
aspirations  were  by  no  means  in  accord,  nor  susceptible  of  concurrent 
fulfilment.  In  the  victor  countries  a  peace  consonant  with  the  cost  and 
completeness  of  the  victory  was  demanded.  In  Germany  hope  for  a  peace 
based  generously  on  Wilson's  fourteen  points — which  with  some  reser- 
vations were  the  conditions  of  peace  contemplated  by  the  armistice  agree- 
ment— sustained  those  who,  amidst  privations  aggravated  by  the  contin- 
uation of  the  blockade  even  after  the  armistice,  struggled  to  prevent  the 
masses  of  their  countrymen  from  taking  the  way  of  desperation  that  was 
being  urged  on  them  by  the  Bolshevists.  Within  the  old  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  nations  long  held  in  unhappy  subjection  now  found  the  hands  of 
their  masters  collapsed  in  the  weakness  of  defeat.  Throughout  the  con- 
tinent exploited  masses,  inspired  by  democratic  or  communistic  propa- 
ganda, seethe  in  unaccustomed  and  but  vaguely  formulated  expectations 
of  a  new  order.  It  was  with  such  a  Europe  that  the  peacemakers  at  Paris 
had  to  deal. 

The  men  who  assembled  there  were  themselves  the  products  of  the 
psychosis  of  war.  To  take  as  instances  only  the  most  influential  leaders, 
it  may  be  called  to  mind  that  both  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George  emerged 
as  the  premiers  of  their  respective  countries  during  the  war,  each  in  his 
way  the  personification  of  his  compatriots'  will  to  victory.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  both  of  these  men  were  conscious  of  the  desirability  of  a  moderate 
and  just  peace,  but  were  borne  along  to  more  drastic  treatment  of  the 
fallen  enemy  by  forces  which  they  themselves  had  in  no  small  degree 
engendered  or  fostered.  Even  Woodrow  Wilson  was  not  free  from  predis- 
positions produced  by  war  fever.    In  1916  he  had  held  the  ideal  of  a 
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"peace  without  victory."  But  he  had  seen  this  ideal  so  shattered  by- 
German  ruthlessness  that  peace  was  possible  only  through  victory. 
Though  he  still  held  to  the  ideal  of  a  peace  of  justice  and  one  that  would 
incorporate  a  new  international  order,  he  was  convinced  that  justice  de- 
manded sternness  toward  those  who  had  made  it  approachable  only  through 
cataclysmic  war.  Even  his  tremendous  prestige,  moreover,  was  unequal 
to  the  impossible  task  of  casting  the  molten  cauldron  of  conflicting  aspi- 
rations into  a  mold  that  would  form  a  durable  status.  The  best  he  hoped 
for  was  the  creation  of  machinery  that  would  make  future  adjustment  by 
peaceful  methods  possible. 

Despite  the  handicaps  under  which  the  Peace  Conference  labored,  the 
making  of  the  post-War  treaties  was  much  less  arbitrary  than  recent  de- 
mands for  revision,  and  defenses  of  revisions  that  have  occurred,  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  violation  of  the  Wilsonian 
principle  of  self-determination.  The  peace  treaties  of  1919,  however,  actually 
reduced  the  minorities  in  Europe  from  54,000,000  to  17,000,000  persons.  That 
these  minorities  remained  was  due  less  to  vindictive  desires  to  oppress 
defeated  people  than  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  problem,  which 
persist  today  as  they  existed  then.  People  of  different  nationalities  live 
side-by-side  in  the  same  areas.  Lines  of  nationality  do  not  correspond  to 
satisfactory  strategic  and  economic  boundaries.  Where  the  treaty  makers 
resolved  doubtful  points  in  favor  of  the  newly  created  or  enlarged  states 
it  was  not  only  because  these  nations  were  potential  allies  in  the  task  of 
keeping  the  fallen  and  despoiled  enemy  powers  in  subjection,  but  also 
because  they  constituted  the  controlling  forces  in  the  local  situations  at 
the  time.  In  Some  Problems  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Haskins  and  Lord, 
two  of  the  experts  attached  to  the  American  delegation,  present  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  factors  and  forces  with  which  the  peacemakers  of  1919  had  to 
deal  in  remaking  the  map  of  Europe.  A  knowledge  of  these  factors  and 
forces  is  background  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  significance  of 
recent  and  possible  future  revisions  of  the  treaties. 

Not  only  the  territorial  provisions  of  the  treaties,  but  all  other  phases 
of  the  post-War  settlement  have  been  either  gravely  altered  or  seriously 
threatened.  The  Lausanne  Conference  of  1932  wrote  the  final  chapter  of 
the  economic  and  financial  provisions.  With  Hitler's  refortification  of  the 
Rhineland  the  last  of  the  military  restrictions  on  Germany  passed  away. 
The  colonial  settlement  remains  intact,  but  revision  is  loudly  demanded. 
The  League  of  Nations  system  is  shelved,  though  many  hope  that  it  is  not 
entirely  dead.  The  search  for  reasons  for  the  brief  span  of  life  of  each 
of  these  aspects  of  the  treaties  would  be  interesting.  More  valuable 
would  be  a  study  of  the  clash  of  personalities  and  interests  at  the  Con- 
ference which  made  more  durable  arrangements  unattainable.  There  are 
those  today  who  suggest  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  fight  another  war  to 
end  wars.  We  should,  therefore,  be  familiar  with  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  peacemaking  at  the  end  of  war.  It  may  be  that  it  is  best  to  prepare  for 
peace  in  time  of  peace  rather  than  to  use  this  precious  period  in  preparing 
for  war,  in  the  vain  hope  that  out  of  war  enduring  peace  may  come. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Problems  Incident  to  Making  a  New  Map  of  Europe  at 
the  End  of  the  World  War 

Haskins,  C.  H.,  and  Lord,  R.  H.    Some  Problems  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. 


2.  Clashes  of  Interests  and  Personalities  at  the  Peace 
Conference  as  Illustrative  of  the  Difficulty  of  Making 
Provisions  for  a  Durable  Peace  at  the  End  of  a  Long  and 
Bitter  War 

Nicolson,  Harold.    Peacemaking,  1919. 

Noble,  G.  B.    Policies  and  Opinions  at  Paris,  1919. 

Nowak,  K.  F.  Versailles. 


Important  Reading  for  all  chapters  : 

Benns,  F.  L.    Europe  Since  1914- 

Horrabin,  J.  F.    An  Atlas  of  Current  Affairs. 

Orton,  William.    Twenty  Years'  Armistice,  1918-1938. 


Chapter  II 

POST-WAR  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 

The  League  of  Nations  was  formally  launched  in  1920.  Never  had  the 
world  of  nations  so  needed  machinery  for  co-operative  action.  Equally 
true,  however,  is  it  that  at  no  time  were  conditions  less  auspicious  that 
such  machinery  would  or  could  function  properly.  The  League  itself  was 
far  from  an  all-inclusive  body.  The  United  States,  whose  President  was 
its  chief  advocate  at  the  Conference,  refused  to  join  it.  The  Bolshevik 
revolution  of  1917  had  placed  Russia  beyond  the  pale  of  international 
co-operation.  The  vanquished  powers  vere  not  accepted  as  League  mem- 
bers. This  discrimination  marked  a  fundamental  division  of  the  European 
nations  into  two  groups  whose  interests  in  the  post-War  situation  were 
antagonistic;  namely,  those  which  had  gained  in  the  treaties  and  were 
intent  upon  maintaining  the  status  established  thereby,  and  those  which 
by  reason  of  their  losses  desired  revision.  With  the  latter  group  Italy  and 
Japan  may  be  included  since  each  had  territorial  ambitions  which  the 
Peace  Conference  failed  to  satisfy. 

In  this  situation  France  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  supporters  of  the 
status  quo.  The  purposes  of  the  French  were  simple  and  quite  understand- 
able. They  wished  to  secure  themselves  (with  their  territorial  gains) 
against  an  attack  by  Germany  and  to  make  the  defeated  powers  pay  for 
the  serious  war-time  injuries  which  France  had  suffered.  They  would  have 
liked  a  strong  League  dedicated  to  these  purposes,  but  that  was  not  forth- 
coming. Nor  could  France  obtain  a  guarantee  of  her  security  underwritten 
by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Failing  these  guarantees,  she 
turned  to  the  building  of  a  system  of  alliances  with  her  neighbor  Belgium 
and  among  the  succession  states — Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and 
Yugoslavia — with  the  view  of  encircling  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary 
and  throwing  up  a  cordon  sanitaire  against  Bolshevism. 

In  the  meantime  France  also  addressed  herself  to  the  task  of  effecting 
her  economic  rehabilitation  by  means  of  a  plan  that  was  designed  to  con- 
tribute to  security  as  well.  Important  economic  areas  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  vanquished  to  the  victor  powers.  The  defeated  peoples 
were  now  to  pay  huge  (but  as  yet  undetermined)  reparations.  Specifi- 
cally, the  resources  and  industry  of  the  German  people  were  to  be  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  victors.  Thus  Germany  would  be  busy  and  out  of  the 
mischief  of  threatening  armament.  The  victors  could  rehabilitate  them- 
selves with  these  added  resources,  pursuing  the  way  of  peace  prosperously. 
Like  many  a  good  hand,  this  one  was  overplayed.  Austria,  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey  had  been  so  much  reduced  in  size,  and  the  economic 
relations  of  the  area  in  which  they  lay  so  much  disrupted  by  the  creation 
of  new  and  economically  impracticable  political  boundaries,  that  they 
proved  not  only  worthless  as  sources  of  reparations  but  actually  needed 
immediate  financial  assistance  themselves.  After  delivering  up  much  gold 
and  substantial  payments  in  goods  for  three  years,  Germany  was  on  the 
verge  of  economic  collapse.    France  and  Belgium  met  this  situation  by  the 
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illegal  invasion  of  the  Ruhr  district  in  1923.  But  it  was  found  that  tanks 
and  bayonets  do  not  supply  effective  stimulants  for  economic  activity,  at 
any  rate  not  when  the  results  of  that  activity  are  mortgaged  to  satisfy  an 
undetermined  claim.  Germany  proceeded  to  collapse  completely.  The 
plight  of  France  was  indeed  distressing.  With  expected  sources  of  income 
exhausted  she  still  had  to  meet  expenses  for  rehabilitation  of  her  war-torn 
provinces,  was  pressed  by  the  United  States  to  pay  her  war  debts,  and  was 
called  upon  to  supply  the  finances  needed  to  maintain  her  new  allies  in  the 
luxury  of  armaments  and  economic  nationalism  to  which  they  were  be- 
coming accustomed. 

The  continued  use  of  force  had  proved  its  own  futility,  and  now  a 
measure  of  generosity  and  co-operation  was  tried.  Great  Britain  officially 
and  the  United  States  through  the  agencies  of  private  finance  joined  in 
this  co-operation.  Under  the  Dawes  Plan  reparations  were  placed  on  a 
more  business-like  basis  and  the  way  opened  for  both  public  and  private 
loans  to  Germany,  in  order  to  stabilize  her  currency  and  to  finance  eco- 
nomic recovery.  The  Locarno  Pacts  provided  collective  guarantees  of 
security,  supplementing  in  reference  to  specific  areas  (notably  the  Franco- 
Belgian-German  boundaries)  more  general  guarantees  of  the  League  Cove- 
nant. Germany  was  admitted  to  the  League.  With  the  rest  of  Europe, 
she  experienced  a  period  of  apparent  economic  recovery,  dependent  how- 
ever upon  the  continuation  of  loans  from  the  United  States.  In  1930  the 
amount  of  reparations  payments  was  again  reduced  and  the  term  of  years 
through  which  the  payments  were  to  be  made  was  fixed.  In  that  year  also 
the  foreign  agencies  for  financial  and  economic  control,  which  had  been 
maintained  in  Germany  throughout  the  period  of  the  operation  of  the 
Dawes  Plan,  were  removed,  and  the  last  of  the  allied  armies  of  occupation 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Rhineland.  There  was  the  possibility  that  the 
forthcoming  Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva  might  begin  general 
disarmament,  thus  canceling  the  inequity  of  the  armament  restrictions  on 
Germany  and  relieving  the  world  of  the  tremendous  economic  burden  of 
preparing  for  war.  Germany  could  look  forward  with  practical  certainty 
to  the  recovery  of  the  Saar  area  in  1935  by  the  plebiscite  which  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  required.  The  prospect  that  Europe  was  at  last  "out  of  the 
woods"  was  real  enough  to  make  many  people  hopeful. 

But  the  methods  of  peaceful  change  were  too  slow  to  satisfy  certain 
impatient  groups.  Already  Italy  had  gone  the  way  of  Fascism  through 
Mussolini's  skilful  play  upon  the  fear  of  Communism,  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  post-War  settlement.  In  Germany,  taking  advantage  of  even  more 
aggravated  reasons  for  discontent,  Hitler  recruited  support  for  drastic 
and  precipitous  action.  Throughout  this  period  the  intransigent  policy  of 
the  nations  satisfied  with  the  post-War  settlement  in  many  instances 
played  into  his  hands,  since  failure  or  only  limited  success  in  foreign 
policy  contributed  heavily  toward  making  the  tenure  of  power  by  moderate 
governments  in  Germany  precarious  and  finally  hopeless.  When  Hitler 
came  into  power  in  1933  his  clearly  announced  policy  was  precipitous 
revision  of  the  post-War  settlement.  At  first  his  moves  in  the  foreign  field 
were  cautious.    But  such  was  the  nature  of  his  regime  in  Germany,  and  of 
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his  own  pronouncements  with  reference  to  foreign  policy  prior  to  his 
access  to  power,  that  his  overtures  could  receive  no  cordial  response. 
Piqued  that  his  demands  for  general  reduction  of  armaments  were  not  im- 
mediately granted,  he  withdrew  from  the  Disarmament  Conference  and  the 
League.  He  proceeded  to  re-arm  Germany  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  re- 
strictions. Italy  took  advantage  of  the  situation  by  invading  Ethiopia. 
France  and  Czechoslovakia  countered  by  bringing  Soviet  Russia  within  the 
orbit  of  their  defensive  alliances.  Civil  war  involving  opposing  ideologies 
and  interests  broke  out  in  Spain,  adding  tension  to  the  international 
situation.  Smoldering  fires  of  discontent  and  animosity  throughout  Europe 
were  fanned  into  glowing  embers.  With  the  drawing  together  of  the 
fascist  powers  around  the  Berlin-Rome  "axis"  Europeans  again,  as  in 
1914,  glared  at  each  other  from  two  opposing  armed  camps. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Conflicting  Policies  and  Interests  of  the  Status  Quo 
and  the  Revisionist  Powers  in  the  Post- War  Period 

2.  Economic  and  Political  Obstacles  to  the  Peaceful  Re- 
vision of  the  Post- War  Treaties 

Schuman,  F.  L.    International  Politics. 

Simonds,  F.  H.,  and  Emeny,  Brooks.    The  Great  Powers  in  World 
Politics. 

Additional  Reading  : 

Gathorne-Hardy,  G.  M.    A  Short  History  of  International  Affairs, 
1920-1938. 

Hasluck,  E.  L.    Foreign  Affairs,  1919-1937. 


Chapter  III 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

Although  England  is  regarded  as  the  safest  stronghold  of  parliamentary- 
government  among  the  European  Great  Powers,  the  anti-parliamentary 
tendencies  of  the  War  and  post-War  periods  have  not  failed  to  leave  their 
mark  on  her.  Before  the  War  the  two  great  political  parties,  both  domi- 
nated by  upper-class  leaders,  represented  a  fundamental  agreement  as  to 
the  proper  objectives  of  governmental  policy.  They  disagreed  mainly  as  to 
matters  of  degree  and  detail  and  as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining  a  given 
objective.  Today  a  wide  gulf  yawns  between  the  Conservative  and  Labor 
Parties.  Based  as  they  are  on  class  differences,  they  seek  objectives  as 
divergent  as  the  maintenance  of  upper-class  dominance  and  the  national- 
ization of  the  Bank  of  England.  But,  since  the  possibility  of  a  Labor 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  seems  quite  remote  so  long  as  the 
Labor  Party  continues  to  profess  a  Utopian  socialist  policy,  it  may  without 
much  exaggeration  be  said  that  the  breakup  of  the  Liberal  Party  has  left 
England  with  what  is  very  close  to  one-party  government.  With  Con- 
servative party  discipline  as  strong  as  it  is,  with  three-cornered  elections 
in  which  Conservatives  are  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  small 
plurality  while  Liberal  and  Labor  candidates  split  the  opposition  vote, 
and  with  the  Labor  vote  including  "an  exceedingly  high  proportion  far 
more  liberal  than  socialist"  who  would  cease  to  vote  Labor  the  moment 
that  a  Labor  majority  became  a  practical  possibility,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  present  government  of  Great  Britain  could  be  turned  out  of  office. 
Were  it  not  that  the  present  Prime  Minister  is  close  to  the  retiring  age, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  be  removed. 

The  serious  character  of  the  economic  problems  which  have  confronted 
England  in  the  post-War  period  is  well  illustrated  by  the  headings  of 
chapters  dealing  with  England  in  volumes  on  post-War  European  history. 
After  reading  chapters  in  these  books  entitled  "The  Difficulties  of  Great 
Britain,"  "The  British  Commonwealth  Struggles  with  Unemployment  and 
Instability,"  and  "Is  England  Done?"  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  books 
being  published  now  with  such  titles  as  While  England  Slept  and  The  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  British  Empire.  The  British  unemployment  problem  differs 
from  that  problem  as  we  know  it  in  America  in  that  the  controlling  factor 
over  much  of  the  unemployment  is  neither  cyclical  nor  technological  nor 
seasonal,  but  is  the  substantial  loss  of  much  of  England's  pre-War  export 
trade — a  factor  beyond  the  control  of  the  British  Government,  which  makes 
the  situation  peculiarly  difficult  to  handle.  In  view  of  such  difficulties,  it 
has  been  customary  to  emphasize  the  weakness  of  the  post-War  as  com- 
pared with  the  pre-War  position  of  Britain;  but  there  are  some  respects  in 
which  she  is  now  stronger.  She  controls  a  much  greater  percentage  of  the 
world's  oil  supply  than  she  did  before  the  War,  and  many  of  her  losses  in 
export  trade  have  been  offset  by  expansion  of  the  home  market. 

Britain's  free  trade  policy  long  prevented  the  granting  of  preference  to 
the  products  of  her  empire.    But  the  adoption  of  a  definitely  protectionist 
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policy  in  1931  led  to  the  Ottawa  Agreements  in  1932,  in  which  imperial 
preference  was  adopted  as  a  policy.  Nevertheless,  many  regions  of  maxi- 
mum economic  importance  to  England  lie  outside  her  political  empire 
or  commonwealth.  Apparently  Argentina  is  forgotten  by  German  propa- 
gandists who  emphasize  the  importance  of  England's  "colonies"  as  markets, 
sources  of  food  and  raw  materials,  and  fields  for  capital  export.  Germans 
who  suggest  that  London  should  return  the  ex-German  colonies  to  them 
speak  in  real  or  pretended  ignorance  of  the  status  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  who  have  "mandates"  over  three  of 
the  German  colonies.  The  autonomous  dominions  are  not  controlled  from 
London.  Their  most  urgent  reason  for  loyalty  to  Great  Britain  is  their 
potential  defence  by  the  British  Navy.  The  conspicuous  loyalty  to  England 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  face  of  Japanese  expansion  is  easy 
to  understand. 

Outside  the  Mediterranean  area,  which  is  dealt  with  in  another  chapter, 
Britain's  greatest  post-War  imperial  difficulties  have  been  with  Ireland 
and  India.  There  is  some  evidence  that  relations  with  Ireland  are  im- 
proving, and  His  Majesty's  Government  has  not  offered  serious  objections 
to  the  new  Irish  Constitution  of  December,  1937.  But  the  problem  of 
Northern  Ireland  remains  a  serious  one. 

The  presence  of  the  British  Army  in  India  keeps  India  from  Dominion 
status.  The  Government  of  India  Act  of  1935  gave  India  a  new  consti- 
tution. Fears  as  to  the  non-co-operation  of  the  Indian  Congress  Party  led 
to  some  doubts  as  to  the  workability  of  the  constitution,  but  the  decision 
of  the  party's  working  committee  in  July,  1937,  to  permit  members  of  the 
party  to  take  office,  has  made  the  omens  more  auspicious.  The  Indian 
Congress  Party  includes  elements  of  both  middle-class  nationalism  and 
socialist  revolution.  Great  Britain  has  elected  to  attempt  to  make  terms 
with  the  former,  which  means  in  practice  co-operation  with  Indian  capi- 
talists who  wish  to  utilize  nationalist  sentiment  to  exclude  foreign  goods 
by  high  tariffs  and  thereby  exploit  Indian  consumers.  Meanwhile  Soviet 
Russia  has  indulged  in  propaganda  activities  among  the  more  revolutionary 
elements.  India  has  always  been  a  major  obstacle  to  good  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  the  supersedure  of  the  expanding 
imperialism  of  Tsarist  days  by  the  different  technique  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national has  not  convinced  Great  Britain  that  her  interests  in  the  East 
are  no  longer  menaced  by  the  bear  that  walks  like  a  man. 

The  wide  extent  of  Britain's  empire,  combined  with  its  political  decen- 
tralization, introduces  two  mutually  contradictory  elements  into  British 
foreign  policy:  a  greater  need  for  British  action  in  almost  every  inter- 
national crisis,  and  a  greater  difficulty  in  making  that  action  effective. 
Whereas  Britain  may  be  called  on  to  defend  as  remote  a  spot  as  Hongkong 
against  Japan,  she  must  first  obtain  assurances  of  support  from  her 
autonomous  Dominions.  The  reaction  of  the  Dominion  factor  on  Britain 
in  Europe  accounts  for  much  of  the  paralysis  of  British  policy  in  that 
area.  Australia  is  in  favor  of  friendship  with  Italy;  the  failure  of  Britain 
to  take  a  firm  stand  behind  Czechoslovakia  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
lack  of  assurances  of  Dominion  support.    What  some  regard  as  a  salutary 
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restraint  is  considered  by  others  to  be  a  millstone  around  the  British 
Lion's  neck. 

The  traditional  objectives  of  British  foreign  policy  are  security  in  the 
home  waters — and  along  the  Empire  life-line — and  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  The  first  is  attained  through  naval  predominance,  and  there 
is  as  yet  no  sign  that  any  European  country  intends,  in  the  immediate 
future,  to  threaten  it;  Hitler  may  use  Germany's  naval  inferiority  to  Eng- 
land as  a  bargaining  weapon  with  which  to  demand  air  superiority  for 
Germany  over  Britain. 

The  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  as  interpreted  by  the  British, 
means  that  no  single  nation  can  be  allowed  to  dominate  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially the  two  localities  where  British  strategic  interests  are  greatest:  the 
"Low  Countries" — Holland  and  Belgium — and  the  Mediterranean.  Varia- 
tions between  alliance  and  isolation  are  variations  not  from  the  balance  of 
power  but  in  the  means  of  attaining  it.  When  the  continent  is  divided  into 
approximately  equal  groups,  isolation  is  practicable;  but  when  there  is 
danger  either  that  the  Great  Powers  of  the  continent  may  unite  at  British 
expense,  or  that  one  group  on  the  continent  is  likely  to  overwhelm  the  other, 
Britain  takes  part  in  continental  affairs,  throwing  her  weight  on  the  side 
of  the  weaker  group.  Strategic  interests  account  for  what  is  called  by  her 
friends  "traditional  sympathy  for  the  underdog,"  and  by  her  critics  the 
fervent  wish,  "May  the  best  man  lose."  That  England  is  sometimes  short- 
sighted in  the  pursuit  of  her  balance  of  power  policy  is  shown  by  her  refusal 
to  support  France  against  Germany  in  the  early  post-War  years.  But  the 
re-emergence  of  the  German  danger  after  the  triumph  of  Hitler  has  led  to 
the  resumption  of  Anglo-French  co-operation,  and  the  military  accord  of 
1938  practically  insures  that  France  will  march  at  Britain's  command  in 
both  a  diplomatic  and  military  sense. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  in  Britain  a  conspicuous  differ- 
ence on  matters  of  foreign  policy,  but  this  difference  has  been  not  entirely 
along  party  lines.  During  the  Ethiopian  crisis  it  was  surprising  to  some 
to  find  that  the  opposition  to  Mussolini  came  from  moderate  Conservatives 
like  Eden,  from  Liberals,  and  from  the  Labor  Party,  while  support  for 
Mussolini  came,  except  for  extreme  pacifists,  from  just  the  class  that  is 
traditionally  most  interested  in  preserving  and  protecting  the  British  Em- 
pire lifeline.  The  explanation  was  to  be  found  in  the  correct  anticipation 
by  the  latter  group  that  the  chief  beneficiary  of  British  opposition  to 
Mussolini  would  be  Hitler.  Whereas  action  against  all  aggressors  was 
advocated  by  the  League  of  Nations  group,  and  action  against  all  Fascists 
by  the  Labor  Party,  the  bulk  of  the  Conservatives  were  most  impressed 
by  the  strategic  desirability  of  purchasing  Mussolini's  support  against 
Hitler  at  the  expense  of  Abyssinia.  Events  combined  what  the  first  group 
feared — Mussolini's  triumph — with  what  the  Conservatives  apprehended — 
the  throwing  of  Mussolini  into  Hitler's  arms  and  the  combination  of  both 
with  Japan  in  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  whose  principal  function  seems  to 
be  to  provide  a  smoke-screen  for  an  anti-British  combination.  For  Britain 
is  the  nation  whose  interests  conflict  most  obviously  with  those  of  the 
three  powers,  and  France  is  next  so.  It  is  difficult,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
see  any  fundamental  conflict  of  interest  between  Italy  and  Russia. 
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During  the  year  1938  the  internal  division  in  Britain  on  matters  of 
foreign  policy  has  continued,  one  group  believing  in  the  impossibility  of 
separating  peace  in  Eastern  and  in  Western  Europe  and  the  other,  led  by 
Chamberlain,  Simon,  and  Hoare,  advocating,  under  the  cloak  of  "appease- 
ment," the  giving  of  a  free  hand  to  Hitler  in  the  East  in  exchange  for 
peace  in  the  West.  While  both  groups  rejoiced  that  war  was  averted  at 
Munich,  the  group  in  favor  of  the  "indivisibility"  of  peace  has  made  it 
clear  that  its  acquiescence  in  the  Munich  accord  was  due  to  the  sad  state 
of  British  defense  and  not  to  approval  of  the  Chamberlain  policy  in  the 
months  preceding  the  crisis. 

What  does  this  mean  in  relation  to  the  balance  of  power?  It  means 
that  there  is  disagreement  in  Great  Britain  as  to  who  the  great  enemy  is; 
that  one  side  believes  in  opposing  Germany,  the  other  in  playing  off 
Germany  against  Russia.  The  case  for  the  latter  is  supported  by  recent 
announcements  in  the  German  press  of  a  projected  "independent"  Ukraine. 
On  the  side  of  the  former  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  recent  articles  in  the 
German  press  associate  former  British  ministers  and  M.P.'s  with  the  mur- 
der of  the  German  official  in  the  Paris  Embassy.  Neither  side  seems 
adequately  aware  of  the  possibility  of  a  German-Russian  agreement  at  the 
expense  of  Great  Britain.  Only  time  can  tell  which — if  either — is  right. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  Britain  was  known  at  times  to  miscalculate 
the  balance  of  power,  fearing  first  the  Russian  Empire  and  later  Napoleon 
III  too  much,  and  Bismarck  too  little. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  British  Political  Parties  Since  the  War 

2.  Britain's  Post- War  Economic  Balance-Sheet  :  Her  Gains 
and  Losses 

3.  The  British  Empire  Today 

4.  Britain  in  Europe 

Gibbs,  Philip.    Across  the  Frontiers. 

King-Hall,  Stephen.    The  Empire  Yesterday  and  To-day. 
King-Hall,  Stephen.    Our  Own  Times. 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs.    British  Empire. 
Seton- Watson,  R.  W.    Britain  and  the  Dictators. 

Additional  Reading  : 

Briffault,  Robert.    The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  British  Empire. 

Churchill,  Winston.    While  England  Slept. 

Hearnshaw,  P.  J.  C.    Prelude  to  1937. 

Petrie,  Charles.    The  Chamberlain  Tradition. 

Tabouis,  Genevieve.    Perfidious  Albion.    (Entente  Oordiale) 


Chapter  IV 


WESTERN  EUROPE :  FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  HOLLAND 

The  problem  of  Western  Europe  as  a  region  is  the  problem  of  the 
Franco-German  frontier.  It  is  a  problem  whose  solution  has  been  at- 
tempted many  times;  but  the  solution  proposed  has  too  often  been  one  that 
might  have  worked  several  years  before.  Prior  to  1914  Bernard  Shaw 
advocated  an  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  in 
which  Great  Britain  agreed  to  defend  the  Franco-German  frontier  against 
aggression  by  either  France  or  Germany.  But  when  this  solution  was 
adopted  in  principle  at  Locarno,  Shaw  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out 
that  it  was  out-of-date.  Locarno  did  seem  to  foreshadow  a  period  of  ap- 
peasement; but  France  interpreted  it  as  meaning  the  acceptance  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  by  Germany;  Germany  interpreted  it  as  being  the  begin- 
ning of  revision.  Germany  regarded  it,  or  has  since  regarded  it,  as  ex- 
cluding Russia  from  connections  with  Western  Europe.  France  interpreted 
it  differently.  Even  apart  from  these  differences  of  interpretation,  the 
Locarno  system  was  doomed  by  the  fact  that  the  collapse  of  the  franc 
brought  a  succession  of  reactionary  governments  into  power  in  France 
which,  after  Briand's  retirement,  did  not  continue  his  policy  of  appease- 
ment. The  death  of  Stresemann  in  Germany  and  the  world  depression  did 
the  rest. 

The  post- War  history  of  Western  Europe  is  the  history  of  lost  opportuni- 
ties. Appropriate  occasions  for  mutual  friendship,  such  as  the  evacuation 
of  the  Rhineland  by  French  troops  five  years  before  the  date  set  by  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  have  become  occasions  rather  for  mutual  recrimination. 
A  conciliatory  government  in  England  has  coincided  with  a  reactionary 
government  in  France,  and  vice  versa.  Perhaps  above  all  things  in  im- 
portance is  the  lack  of  a  consistent  Franco-British  policy  toward  Germany. 
Consistent  friendship  might  have  brought  appeasement;  consistent  suppres- 
sion might  have  kept  Germany  down.  But  the  vacillating  relationships 
of  the  nations  of  the  "infernal  triangle"  left  Germany  resentful  and  strong, 
so  that  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  problem  of  Western  Europe  is  now  much 
greater  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago. 

FRANCE 

The  stable  elements  in  French  society  include  an  almost  stationary 
population,  a  relative  independence  of  the  outside  world  either  as  a  source 
of  raw  materials  or  as  a  market  for  exports,  and  a  balance  between  in- 
dustry and  agriculture,  between  large-scale  and  small-scale  industry,  and 
between  city,  town,  and  country.  The  sturdy  independence  and  indi- 
vidualism of  the  French  peasant  proprietor,  in  comparison  with  the  Eng- 
lish tenant-farmer,  has  often  been  noticed  by  foreign  observers.  France 
alone  among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  did  not  suffer  from  a  severe 
post-War  unemployment  problem;  and  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany  had  long  suffered  from  the  world  depression  before  it  was 
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felt  in  its  full  severity  in  France.  The  element  of  flux  is  provided  by  un- 
stable governments  with  an  executive  whose  position  is  rendered  pre- 
carious by  the  lack  of  party  discipline  and  by  the  constitutional  and  con- 
ventional limitations  on  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  dissolve  the  legis- 
lature. The  condition  of  French  public  finance  and  the  resultant  reaction 
on  the  status  of  the  franc  provide  an  element  of  instability  in  France's 
economic  life  curiously  paradoxical  with  the  sound  financial  condition  of 
the  nation,  as  distinct  from  the  government. 

The  lateness  of  the  effect  of  the  depression  on  France  has  been  paralleled 
by  the  lateness  of  the  effect  of  such  world  recovery  as  there  has  been. 
Depression  and  expensive  rearmament  have  thrown  the  national  budget 
far  out  of  balance.  Financial  measures  with  which  the  present  situation 
is  to  be  met  include  revaluation  of  the  franc,  increases  in  direct  and  in- 
direct taxation,  and  the  enforcement  of  drastic  economies  which  include 
stopping  the  public  works  program  and  cutting  pensions.  Appeals  to 
French  labor  to  accept  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  in  order  to  keep 
French  rearmament  abreast  of  German  might  be  received  more  sympa- 
thetically were  it  not  for  labor's  fear  that  springing  a  war  scare  may  be- 
come big  business's  favorite  method,  in  the  future,  of  forcing  reductions 
in  wages  and  lengthening  of  hours.  Further  causes  of  labor's  reluctance 
to  make  concessions  are  found  in  the  inequitable  distribution  of  the 
French  tax  burden  (of  which  industrial  workers  and  civil  servants  bear 
more  than  their  proportionate  share)  and  in  the  backwardness  of  French 
social  legislation.  M.  Daladier's  success  in  breaking  the  recent  strike  by 
requisition  orders  to  railwaymen  and  munitions  workers  and  by  the  show 
of  tanks  and  artillery  will  probably  not  be  lightly  forgiven  by  his  former 
associates  of  the  Popular  Front. 

French  foreign  policy  is  always  directed  by  fear  of  invasion  from  the 
East.  From  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Hitler  until  the  assassination  of 
M.  Barthou  in  the  fall  of  1934  her  policy  was  one  of  intransigence;  her 
safety  she  sought  in  attempting  to  maintain  alliances  with  Belgium,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Czechoslovakia.  But  the  German-Polish  non- 
aggression  pact  suggested  the  doubtful  loyalty  of  Poland  to  her  French 
alliance,  and  the  Franco-Soviet  Pact  of  1935  was  in  part  the  consequence  of 
this.  Efforts  were  made  by  M.  Laval,  M.  Barthou's  successor,  to  line  up 
Italy  in  the  anti-German  combination.  These  efforts,  combined  with  the 
Anglo-German  naval  accord  of  the  spring  of  1935,  made  France  reluctant  to 
follow  the  British  lead  in  trying  to  restrain  Italy,  although  she  was  eventu- 
ally forced  to  do  so.  Germany's  remilitarization  of  the  Rhineland,  followed 
by  her  rapprochement  with  Italy,  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  the  annexa- 
tion by  Germany  of  Austria,  have  led  to  closer  and  closer  co-operation  between 
France  and  England,  culminating  in  France's  acquiescence  in  British  policy 
at  Munich,  and  in  France's  signing  an  accord  with  Germany  paralleling  the 
Anglo-German  accord.  Enthusiasm  for  the  accord  with  Germany  was  con- 
siderably dimmed  by  Hitler's  ill-timed  telegram  of  congratulations  to  M. 
Flandin  for  his  successful  efforts  to  keep  France  from  fighting  for  Czechoslo- 
vakia. There  is  some  evidence  that  France  (like  the  United  States)  is 
growing  increasingly  reluctant  to  follow  the  British  lead  in  pursuing  a 
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non-intervention  and  neutrality  policy  in  Spain,  which  in  practice  is  working 
out  much  to  General  Franco's  advantage.  However  sympathetic  France's 
present  leaders,  Daladier  and  Bonnet,  may  be  with  General  Franco  and  his 
cause,  France  is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  danger  of  an  Italian- 
directed  government  in  Spain.  It  seems  that  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  con- 
siderations of  strategy  are  outweighing  those  of  ideology.  Both  Russia  and 
Poland  have  informed  France  that  they  will  fight  if  necessary  to  prevent 
Germany's  establishment  of  an  "independent"  Ukraine.  If  Germany  makes 
the  effort,  the  world  may  soon  have  the  opportunity  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  Franco-Russian  alliance  is  dead  and  France  marches  only  at  Britain's 
bidding. 

BELGIUM 

Belgium  is  a  highly  industrialized  country  with  an  average  population 
of  688  per  square  mile.  Race,  religion,  and  class  combine  to  furnish  the 
basis  for  her  internal  political  differences.  The  population  is  nearly 
equally  divided  between  German-speaking  (Flemish)  and  French-speaking 
(Walloon)  inhabitants,  the  Flemings  being  in  the  main  "lower"  class. 
Resentment  at  the  dominance  of  the  Walloons  has  produced  a  Flemish 
separatist  movement,  which  periodically  elects  a  few  members  of  its 
"Front"  Party  to  each  house  of  the  legislature.  Industrial  recovery  in  the 
post-War  period  and  the  long  tradition  of  parliamentary  government  sug- 
gest, however,  that  the  Belgians  are  not  likely  to  settle  their  differences 
by  other  than  constitutional  means.  In  spite  of  the  strength  of  trade 
unionism  in  Belgium,  and  of  the  close  co-operation  of  Trade  Unionists, 
Socialists,  and  Co-operatives,  the  Labor  Party  in  Belgium  is  one  of  the  most 
moderate  on  the  continent.  But  co-operation  between  the  Liberal,  Catholic, 
and  Labor  Parties  has  thrown  what  opposition  vote  there  is  to  a  fascist 
group,  the  Rexists. 

Belgium's  experiences  during  the  World  War  resulted  in  her  forming 
a  close  alliance  with  France  during  the  early  post-War  period.  But  more 
recently  she  has  elected  to  seek  safety  again  in  neutrality.  During  the 
crisis  of  September,  1938,  Belgium  massed  troops  on  both  the  French  and 
the  German  frontiers.  According  to  statements  of  the  Prime  Minister  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  French  Government  offered  no  objections 
to  this  procedure,  and  the  German  Government  stated  that  in  the  event  of 
war  Germany  would  respect  Belgian  territory.  There  are  still  possibilities 
of  difference  between  Belgium  and  Germany.  Belgium  obtained  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  a  small  section  of  European  territory  (with  a  popu- 
lation of  64,000)  and  a  mandated  portion  of  German  East  Africa.  A 
further  subject  of  difference  between  the  countries  has  been  the  tone  of 
the  Belgian  press  toward  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  fact  that,  unlike 
Switzerland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  Belgian  press  does  not 
seem  at  all  inclined  to  accept  foreign  office  suggestions  that  there  be  a 
"voluntary"  modification  in  Belgium  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  freedom 
of  the  press. 

The  Belgian  Congo  has  one  of  the  best  European  administrations  in 
Africa.    Recently  there  has  been  considerable  fear  in  Belgium  that  the 
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German  colonial  question  might  be  solved  at  Belgium's  expense.  The 
British  Government  has  of  course  denied  that  it  contemplates  any  such 
solution.  During  the  fall  of  1938  the  Belgian  Government  has  had  oc- 
casion to  inquire  whether  a  chartered  company  on  behalf  of  Germany  in 
the  Congo  was  to  be  created,  as  the  German  press  announced.  The 
Germans  have  denied  that  such  is  the  case.  With  such  denials  from  Britain 
and  Germany  the  Belgians  may  or  may  not  be  satisfied. 

HOLLAND 

The  stability  of  Holland's  political  life  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
more  than  half  of  her  population  make  their  living  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. The  political  conservatism  of  the  Dutch  people  is  well  exemplified 
in  their  political  parties,  based  as  much,  perhaps,  on  religious  as  on  eco- 
nomic and  class  differences.  The  importance  of  the  religious  factor  in 
politics  helps  to  mitigate  the  class  struggle  in  Holland,  contributing  to 
the  success  of  such  progressive  legislation  as  that  dealing  with  housing, 
and  that  providing  for  conciliation  in  industrial  disputes. 

The  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  during  the  depression  caused 
considerable  hardship  in  Holland,  and  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  the 
fascist  menace  when,  in  the  elections  of  1935,  Anton  Adrian  Mussert's 
National  Socialists  polled  nearly  300,000  votes.  But  devaluation  in  1936 
and  the  strong  measures  of  Premier  Colijn's  government  resulted  in  a 
42%  decline  in  National  Socialist  voting  strength  at  the  next  election. 
Holland's  political  system  is  not  of  post-War  vintage,  and  it  seems  like- 
ly that  the  nation  of  little  capitalists  will  not  change  it  in  the  near  future. 

Holland  shares  with  Belgium  the  unenviable  distinction  of  providing  an 
ideal  battleground  for  French  and  Germans.  Temperamentally  inclined 
toward  co-operation  with  the  Scandinavian  countries,  its  strategic  impor- 
tance prevents  its  assumption  of  an  attitude  as  detached  as  theirs.  Hol- 
land's possession  of  a  colonial  empire  of  economic  importance  in  the  East 
brings  it  into  potential  conflict  with  an  expanding  Japan,  and  increases  its 
dependence  on  Great  Britain.  Its  economic  interests  have  also  caused 
some  difficulties  in  its  relations  with  Mexico.  Holland  has  provided  a 
refuge  for  some  German  Jews;  but  recently,  both  the  Dutch  government 
and  the  Dutch  Jews  have  found  it  necessary  to  remind  those  refugees  that 
the  interests  of  the  nation  in  which  they  reside  must  be  placed  before 
those  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Dutch  are  sincerely  convinced  that  their  state  of  preparedness  was 
all  that  prevented  the  violation  of  their  neutrality  during  the  World  War. 
While  co-operating  with  other  ex-neutrals  in  attempting  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  peaceful  solution  of  international  disputes,  they  of  necessity 
must  pay  more  attention  to  keeping  their  powder  dry  than  those  nations 
whose  existence  and  interests  are  not  so  directly  menaced  by  the  threat 
of  war. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  France 

Post- War  Internal  Problems 
Foreign  Policy 

Pickles,  D.  M.    The  French  Political  Scene. 
Vaucher,  Paul.    Post-War  France. 
Werth,  Alexander.    Which  Way  France? 

2.  Belgium 

The  Racial  Problem  in  Belgium 

Belgian  Post- War  Problems,  Political  and  Economic 

Belgium's  Colonial  and  International  Position 

Pterard,  Louis.    Belgian  Problems  Since  the  War. 


3.  Holland 

Social,  Religious,  Political  and  Economic  Conditions  in 

Holland 
Holland's  Foreign  Relations 

Barnouw,  A.  J.    Holland  Under  Queen  Wilhelmina. 


Additional  Reading  : 

Belgion,  Montgomery.    News  of  the  French. 

Clough,  S.  B.    History  of  the  Flemish  Movement  in  Belgium. 

Reed,  T.  H.    The  Government  and  Politics  of  Belgium. 

Schemer,  Karl.  Holland. 

Tardieu,  Andre\    France  in  Danger. 

Werth,  Alexander.    France  in  Ferment. 

Wilcox,  Francis.    "Dutch  Democracy,"  in  Current  History,  September, 
1938. 


Chapter  V 


NORTH  CENTRAL  EUROPE:  GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Germany  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  Prussian  aristocracy.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  these  feudal  war-lords,  possessed  of  a  strong 
sense  of  loyalty  and  duty,  forged  the  military  state  of  Prussia,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century  they  played  a  major  role  in  the  creation  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  powerful  German  Empire.  Otto  von  Bismarck,  their  great  leader 
in  "national  unification,"  declared  that  the  problems  of  the  time  would  not 
be  settled  "by  speeches  and  majority  votes  .  .  .  but  by  blood  and  iron." 
Together  with  the  upper  crust  of  the  new  commercial  and  industrial  classes, 
this  aristocracy  guided  the  new  German  Empire  into  the  ways  of  navalism, 
colonialism  and  Drang  nach  Osten.  These  policies  aroused  the  suspicions 
and  fears  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  and  the  Empire  went  down  in 
defeat  in  the  World  War.  The  Kaiser  and  the  German  princes  were  swept 
from  their  thrones,  and  the  government  passed  largely  into  the  hands  of 
the  Social  Democrats,  the  Catholic  Centrists,  and  the  Liberals.  But  the 
defeat  of  1918  did  not  remake  the  national  character.  The  Weimar  Republic, 
unloved  from  the  first,  faced  the  tremendous  task  of  rebuilding  and  ruling 
a  defeated  and  disillusioned  Germany,  which  had  been  crippled  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  in  which  democratic  traditions  were  lacking.  The 
republican  statesmen  in  the  foreign  office  sought,  through  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation and  bargaining,  to  escape  reparations,  to  achieve  equality  in  arms, 
and  to  recover  as  soon  as  possible  some  of  the  lost  territories  and  colonies. 
They  were  not  entirely  without  success.  While  still  under  the  shadows  of 
the  War,  the  Republic  all  but  ended  reparations,  got  the  Allies  out  of  the 
Rhineland,  concluded  the  Locarno  Pacts,  and — most  important  of  all,  perhaps 
— did  much  to  win  for  Germany  the  good  will  of  other  nations.  The  repub- 
lican statesmen  were  cautiously  but  surely  lifting  Germany  back  to  the 
position  of  a  first-rate  power  when  the  world  depression,  which  was  in  a 
real  sense  the  prelude  to  Hitlerism,  set  in.  The  economic  distress  and 
emotional  disillusionment  from  which  the  country  had  been  suffering  since 
the  War  suddenly  deepened.  As  the  economic  situation  grew  worse,  the 
National  Socialist  Party,  which  ascribed  most  of  the  country's  ills  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  the  injustices  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
the  viciousness  of  the  French,  and  the  crimes  of  the  Jews,  made  rapid 
headway.  In  1933  Adolf  Hitler,  the  dynamic  leader  of  the  Nazi  movement, 
became  Chancellor.  Thoughtful  people  everywhere  felt  that  this  was  an 
event  of  world  significance. 

The  leaders  of  National  Socialism  asserted  that  their  movement  rested 
upon  a  new  "world  philosophy."  They  formulated  an  elaborate  ideology, 
which  should  probably  be  thought  of  as  a  retrospective  justification  of 
Naziism.  Basically  the  creed  was  anti-democratic,  anti-semitic,  militantly 
nationalistic  and  imperialistic.  The  innovations  in  domestic  policy  had  to 
do,  in  the  main,  with  centralizing  authority  and  purifying  Germany  of 
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alien  groups.  The  Nazis  immediately  destroyed  the  Weimar  Republic,  and 
forged  an  autocratic  and  totalitarian  state  form.  Decisions  were  to  be 
made  by  the  Piihrer  and  his  aides,  and  the  people  were  to  give  unques- 
tioning obedience.  The  economic,  the  intellectual,  and  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  nation  was  to  be  directed  with  desperate  determination  to  the 
building  of  an  all-powerful  state.  Federalism  was  weakened  to  the  point 
of  extinction  as  a  fierce  nationalism  swept  over  Germany. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Nazis  dedicated  themselves  to  the  task  of  purging 
the  Fatherland  of  alien  groups.  They  argued  that  only  men  of  German 
blood  could  comprehend  the  new  philosophy  and  participate  constructively 
in  the  building  of  the  new  Reich.  The  old  theory  of  Aryan  or  Nordic 
superiority  became  a  basic  article  of  their  creed,  and  Slavs,  Orientals, 
Negroes,  French,  and  Jews  were  classed  as  degraded  ethnic  groups.  They 
linked  the  ideas  of  race  and  soil  (Blut  unci  Boclen),  asserting  that  original 
blood  is  altered  as  a  consequence  of  centuries  of  contact  with  the  soil, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  superior  race  results.  This  racial  theory 
has  helped  produce  a  mild  but  interesting  reversion  to  the  life  and  ideals 
of  the  early  German  tribes.  The  Nazi  pagans,  for  example,  carried  away 
by  nationalist  zeal,  have  urged  the  rejection  of  Christianity  as  a  foreign 
product,  and  a  return  to  the  pre-Christian  gods,  to  Thor  and  Woden.  As 
has  often  been  pointed  out,  many  of  the  Nazi  leaders  seem  to  do  a  grave 
injustice  to  the  Nordic  ideal.  Hitler  and  Goebbels,  for  instance,  appear  to 
be  far  removed  racially  from  the  blond  Nordic.  Nazi  emphasis  on  the 
world  mission  of  the  Aryan  race  has  had  its  bearing  on  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  other  reasons  why  Hitler  has 
essayed  to  convince  the  German  people  that  all  their  ills  can  be  traced  to 
the  crimes  of  Jewry.  Once  more,  as  these  lines  are  written,  the  Jews  are 
being  ferociously  assaulted,  and  ruin  stares  them  in  the  face. 

But  persecution  has  by  no  means  been  restricted  to  the  Jews.  Perhaps 
a  majority  of  the  exiles  and  victims  of  the  concentration  camps  have  been 
religious  and  political  dissenters  of  German  blood.  When  the  Nazis  at- 
tempted to  harness  the  vast  resources  of  organized  religion  to  the  chariot 
wheels  of  National  Socialism,  many  churchmen  mustered  the  courage  to 
resist  and  point  to  the  obvious  disharmony  between  Nazi  philosophy  and 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Tension  between  Church  and  State  has  many 
times  risen  to  near  the  breaking  point. 

The  economic  situation  has  continued  acute  under  Nazi  rule,  and  a 
rigidly  controlled  economy  has  been  developed.  Comparatively  speaking, 
Germany  is  densely  populated  and  is  not  overly  blessed  with  the  raw 
materials  essential  to  an  industrial  society.  She  lacks  adequate  gold 
reserves  for  foreign  exchange,  and  it  is  obvious  that  she  needs  territories 
in  which  these  raw  materials  can  be  purchased  with  domestic  currency  if 
she  is  to  pursue  a  policy  of  power-politics.  Her  failure  to  get  such  terri- 
tories in  part  explains  the  inauguration  in  1936  of  the  Four  Year  Plan 
designed  primarily  to  make  the  country  economically  self-sufficient.  The 
Nazis  have  done  some  commendable  work  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  while 
glorifying  the  peasant  as  the  purest  source  of  Nordic  blood.  Unemploy- 
ment has  been  greatly  reduced  through  public  works  and  rearmament. 
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Nazi  foreign  policy,  on  the  whole,  has  been  characterized  by  defiance 
and  repudiation,  by  unpredictable,  but  well-timed  moves.  The  rearmament 
of  the  Reich  has  been  the  central  pillar  of  that  policy.  Before  his  rise  to 
power,  Hitler  had  declared  that  the  weak  were  condemned  by  nature,  and 
that  the  nation  that  wished  to  be  great  had  "the  right  to  all  the  land  that 
might  be  necessary  to  it."  In  Mein  Kampf  he  said  to  the  German  people: 
"Look  upon  any  attempt  to  organize  a  second  military  power  on  the 
borders  of  Germany,  even  though  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  potential  military 
state,  as  an  assault  upon  Germany  and  view  it  not  only  as  your  right  but 
as  your  duty,  to  use  all  means  not  barring  force  of  arms,  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  such  a  state,  and  to  overthrown  it  if  such  a  state  exists." 
Despite  these  pronouncements,  Hitler  came  to  power  with  an  olive  branch 
in  one  hand,  and  proceeded  to  denounce  the  French  for  hesitating  to 
throw  away  their  guns  in  1933,  when,  before  he  had  built  his  great  war 
machine,  he  called  for  a  radical  reduction  of  armaments.  If  one  re- 
members that  France,  a  realistic  nation,  lost  severely  in  man  power  in  the 
World  War  and  suffered  almost  unparalleled  devastation  of  vast  areas, 
including  her  best  industrial  districts  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  such 
objects  as  the  Rheims  Cathedral,  one  can,  at  least,  begin  to  appreciate  the 
French  desire  for  security. 

Nazi  Pan-Germanism,  aside  from  its  greater  emphasis  on  Nordic  superi- 
ority, is  almost  identical  with  the  Pan-Germanism  of  other  days.  Its  most 
vital  manifestation  is  the  ancient  Drang  nach  Osten  policy.  Hitler  holds 
that  Germany's  destiny  lies  to  the  East.  He  said  at  Nuremberg  in  1936: 
"If  I  had  the  Ural  Mountains,  Siberia,  and  the  Ukraine,  Germany  under 
National  Socialist  leadership  would  swim  in  plenty."  For  years  keen 
observers  have  pointed  out  that  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  were  athwart 
the  way  to  the  oil-wells  of  Rumania  and  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Ukraine. 
Eduard  Benes  said  years  ago:  "We  are  the  real  center  of  Europe,  and  if 
Pan-German  Mitteleuropa  becomes  the  aim  of  a  Pan-German  movement  the 
Czech  nation  will  be  the  first  to  go  under."  The  Nazis  have  played  up  the 
idea  of  the  reunion  of  all  Germans  into  one  great  Germany,  and  have 
taught  that  frontiers  are  in  no  sense  sacred  or  fixed  and  that  Germany  is 
obligated  to  give  to  the  German  race  the  territory  it  needs.  The  last  four 
years  have  seen  the  Reich  move  swiftly  toward  the  fulfilment  of  the  new 
program.  In  1935  the  Saar  was  returned  to  Germany  (by  means  of  a 
peaceful  plebiscite  under  League  supervision),  the  disarmament  clauses 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  were  repudiated,  and  Germany  returned  to 
universal  military  conscription.  In  1936  Germany  reoccupied  the  Rhine- 
land,  repudiating  the  Locarno  treaties,  and  seized  control  of  the  rivers. 
In  1937  Germany  withdrew  her  signature  from  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
declared  that  the  Treaty  was  ended.  The  year  1938  has  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  Austria  as  an  independent  state  and  the  dismemberment  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  thus  the  removal  of  the  two  major  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  push  to  the  East. 

The  collapse  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  at  the  end  of  the  World 
War  left  a  small  Austrian  state,  overwhelmingly  German  in  population. 
The  efforts  of  the  statesmen  of  the  German  Republic  to  unite  Austria  with 
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Germany  failed.  The  Nazis  came  to  power  determined  to  bring  this  about. 
The  first  great  Nazi  effort  in  1934,  which  resulted  in  the  assassination  of 
Chancellor  Dollfuss,  was  balked  by  Italy  and  France.  But  the  Nazis  did 
not  lose  hope,  and  on  March  11,  1938,  Hitler  struck  one  of  his  typical 
lightning-like  blows  and  Austria  ceased  to  live  as  an  independent  state. 
The  fact  that  Austria  was  overwhelmingly  German  in  population  helped 
prevent  European  tension  from  reaching  a  breaking  point.  Hitler's  fait 
accompli  was  accepted  by  perturbed  European  statesmen,  who  were  now 
keenly  aware  that  the  struggle  for  the  Danube  was  at  hand. 

After  Germany's  absorption  of  Austria,  the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia, 
already  grave,  grew  worse  month  by  month.  This  small  mountainous 
state  was  carved  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  at 
the  close  of  the  War.  Like  most  of  the  Danubian  states,  it  was  a  racial 
and  linguistic  conglomeration,  and  thus  lacked  the  natural  health  that 
racial  unity  gives.  Guided  by  Masaryk  and  Benes,  two  of  the  ablest 
democratic  statesmen  of  post-War  Europe,  the  tiny  republic  lived  on  the 
whole  a  praiseworthy  life.  Its  racial  minorities  were  among  the  best 
treated  in  Europe.  Realizing  that  it  had  no  chance  against  Germany 
without  the  aid  of  other  powers,  it  took  the  lead  in  the  formation  of  the 
Little  Entente.  With  the  resurgence  of  Pan-Germanism  under  Hitler, 
Czechoslovakia  followed  France  in  forming  an  alliance  with  Russia.  She 
clung  tenaciously  to  her  allies  and  the  League  of  Nations,  as  the  Henleinist 
movement,  sponsored  by  the  Nazis,  took  shape.  The  situation  grew  more 
serious  as  the  year  1938  wore  on.  Hitler  worked  himself  into  an  emo- 
tional frenzy  over  the  mistreatment  of  the  Sudeten  Germans,  but  at  the 
same  time  denied  racial,  religious,  and  political  minorities  within  Germany 
so  much  as  a  semblance  of  fair  and  decent  treatment. 

The  crisis  deepened  and  the  threat  of  war  continued — due  largely  to 
Hitler's  unreasonable  attitude — for  several  days  after  England  and  France 
had  forced  Czechoslovakia  to  agree  to  cede  the  Sudeten  area  to  Germany. 
Hitler's  demands  in  this  case  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  articles 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  injustice  of  which  he  has  so  frequently 
denounced,  which  deal  with  the  treatment  of  human  beings.  The  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  when  it  shifted  territory  from  one  country  to  another,  al- 
lowed the  people  who  wished  to  move  out  three  years  to  settle  their 
affairs.  Even  by  the  terms  of  the  Munich  Accord  dissident  Germans, 
Czechs,  and  Jews,  who  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  Nazi  control,  were 
scarcely  given  time  to  remove  their  personal  belongings.  The  Munich 
Agreement  was  a  dictated  peace,  forced  on  the  weak  by  the  strong. 

Czechoslovakia  fell  victim  to  the  Nazi  Drang  nach  Osten  policy.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Munich  Accord  she  not  only  lost  Sudetenland,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  reorient  her  whole  existence  and  swing  into  the  German  orbit. 
Moreover,  the  whole  Danubian  valley  was  thrown  wide  open  to  German 
economic  domination,  and  many  signs  now  point  to  the  Ukraine,  which 
Germany  dominated  for  a  few  months  in  1918  after  the  collapse  of  Russia, 
as  the  true  goal  of  the  German  push  to  the  East.  It  is  quite  significant 
that  Hungary,  supported  by  Italy  and  Poland,  failed  to  get  the  tiny  terri- 
tory of  Carpatho-Ukraine  from  Czechoslovakia,  due  to  German  opposition. 
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It  is  very  likely  that  Hitler  hopes  to  use  this  little  province,  sooner  or 
later,  as  a  base  from  which  to  penetrate  the  Ukraine,  or  as  a  threat  to  get 
Poland  to  surrender  part  of  the  Corridor. 

Nazism  is  dynamic  to  the  core,  and  a  policy  of  moderation  and  stability, 
such  as  Premier  Chamberlain  is  yearning  for  at  the  present  moment,  runs 
counter  to  its  very  essence.  The  logic  of  such  a  movement  necessitates 
action,  and  victories  encourage  and  strengthen  extremism.  Purges  of  some 
sort  are  necessary  if  such  a  movement  is  to  be  turned  in  the  direction  of 
moderation.  Great  mass  movements  such  as  the  French  and  Russian 
revolutions  furnish  convincing  proof  of  this  fact. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Political,  Religious,  and  Educational  Policies  of 
Nazi  Germany 

2.  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Nazi  Germany 

3.  Foreign  Policy  of  Czechoslovakia  under  Masaryk  and 
Benes 

4.  The  Munich  Agreement 

Its  background,  nature,  and  results  for  the  Danubian  area 

Ermarth,  Fritz.    The  New  Germany. 
Lichtenberger,  Henry.    The  Third  Reich. 
Mann,  Erika.    School  for  Barbarians. 
Roberts,  S.  H.    The  House  that  Hitler  Built. 
Schuman,  F.  L.    Hitler  and  the  Nazi  Dictatorship. 
Wiskemann,  Elizabeth.    Czechs  and  Germans. 

Additional  Reading  : 

Childs,  H.  L.    The  Nazi  Primer. 
Duff,  S.  G.    Europe  and  the  Czechs. 
"Germanicus."    Germany:  The  Last  Four  Years. 
Heiden,  Konrad.    A  History  of  National  Socialism. 


Chapter  VI 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  REGION:  ITALY 

When  one  speaks  of  the  Mediterranean  region  one  speaks  not  only  of  land 
and  water  but  also  of  interests  that  involve  economics,  culture,  and  prestige. 
It  is  largely  these  interests  that  make  of  this  region  an  area  of  international 
conflict  and  competition.  Upon  the  stage  of  the  Mediterranean  certain 
countries  play  their  historic  roles:  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey  by  the  force 
of  geography  have  this  region  as  the  locale  for  the  development  of  their 
policies;  France  and  Spain,  with  one  shore  washed  by  the  Mediterranean 
waters,  cannot  disassociate  themselves  from  the  plots  and  counterplots  that 
have  their  existence  here;  while  England,  drawn  by  her  past  history,  finds 
in  this  region  a  vital  scene  in  the  panorama  of  her  empire. 

Italy  has  been  described  as  a  country  with  a  large  appetite  but  with 
weak  digestive  powers.  Her  late  arrival  as  a  national,  unified  state  and 
her  inherent  weaknesses  of  a  political  and  economic  nature  kept  her  in  a 
minor  role  during  the  pre-War  period.  These  limitations  called  forth  con- 
siderable feelings  of  frustration  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  people,  since 
their  country's  size  and  geographic  position,  and  memories  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire,  seemed  to  demand  an  aggressive  and  masterful  policy. 
The  colonial  reverse  at  Adowa  (1896),  and  the  defeat  at  Caporetto  during 
the  World  War,  left  Italy  with  an  inferiority  complex  that  made  her  even 
more  sensitive  of  the  fact  that  her  position  in  world  politics  was  lacking  in 
dignity  and  in  strength. 

The  treaties  liquidating  the  World  War  were  a  great  disappointment  to 
Italian  aspirations.  Though  certain  boundary  rectifications  were  granted, 
Italy  fell  far  short  of  what  she  had  desired,  and  indeed,  in  some  instances, 
of  what  the  Allies  had  led  her  to  expect.  This  disappointment  accentuated 
problems  of  an  internal  nature,  and  the  combination  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal impotences  led  to  the  establishment  of  Fascism  under  Mussolini. 
The  energetic  leadership  of  Mussolini  and  the  state  and  social  theories  of 
Fascism  have  given  the  Italian  people  a  unity  and  energy  that  they  pre- 
viously lacked;  and  this  increase  in  power  has  made  of  Italy  a  more  active 
and  effective  element  in  international  politics.  Of  special  interest  is  the 
emphasis  which  the  Fascist  philosophy  places  upon  the  military  virtues, 
the  desire  for  an  energetic  expression  of  the  will  of  the  state,  and  the  need 
for  Italian  expansion.  The  result  has  been  a  redefinition  of  Italian  policy 
along  more  dynamic  lines. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  policy  of  Italy  before  the  German  an- 
nexation of  Austria  was  very  largely  that  of  preventing  the  erection  of  any 
strong  state  along  its  north-eastern  frontier,  of  keeping  the  road  open  for 
Italian  influence  in  the  Balkans  and,  of  converting  the  Adriatic  into  an 
Italian  lake.  In  accomplishing  these  purposes  Italy  was  aware  of  the  value 
of  co-operation  with  France  and  England  and  wary  of  any  movement  that 
might  result  in  a  resurgent  Germany.  This  continental  policy,  however, 
soon  ran  counter  to  Italy's  colonial  program,  for  in  the  conquest  of 
Ethiopia  Italy  incurred  the  displeasure  of  England  and  of  France,  though 
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not  in  the  same  degree;  for  Mussolini  had  previously  prepared  the  way  by 
an  agreement  with  Laval,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  This 
opposition  of  England  and  France  threw  Italy  into  the  hands  of  Germany, 
and  the  Rome-Berlin  axis  was  forged.  Out  of  this  new  relationship  Italy 
received  an  increased  freedom  of  action  in  her  colonial  venture,  but  only 
at  the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  part  of  her  continental  policy.  The 
way  was  prepared  for  the  German  annexation  of  Austria,  and  with  the 
establishment  of  German  control  over  Czechoslovakia  it  seems  unlikely 
that  Italy  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Germans  in  their 
bid  for  the  control  of  the  Balkans. 

Regardless  of  what  moral  values  one  uses  in  assessing  the  Ethiopian 
campaign  one  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  acquisition  of  this  colony  Italy  was 
using  the  formula  that  England  and  France  had  used  previously  with  great 
success,  and  that  the  military  prestige  of  the  Italian  troops  was  increased 
by  their  victory.  Nor  can  one  doubt  that  Italy  has  paramount  interests  in 
the  Mediterranean,  for  she  would  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  any 
country  that  controlled  these  waters.  The  question  has  become  one  of 
how  Italy  will  use  her  new  power  and  possibilities  in  this  region,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  if  Italy  is  to  share  from  her  alliance  with  Germany  a  profit 
equal  to  that  already  secured  by  Germany,  it  must  be  in  the  Mediterranean. 
For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  her  desire  to  control  the  Mediterranean, 
Italy  has  the  assets  of  a  unified  national  will  and  opportunistic  leadership 
of  a  skilful  nature.  Opposed  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  program  is 
Italy's  position  of  economic  and  geographic  weakness,  and  the  virtual 
certainty  (unless  all  of  the  values  that  have  previously  governed  inter- 
national conduct  are  overturned)  that  any  major  extension  of  Italian 
power  will  be  vigorously  countered  by  other  countries  with  interests  in 
this  region. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Conditions  in  Italy  that  Led  to  the  Establishment 
of  Fascism 

2.  The  Fascist  Conception  of  the  State 

3.  The  Chief  Elements  in  Italy's  Foreign  Policy 

Borgese,  G.  A.    Goliath,  the  March  of  Fascism. 

Macartney,  M.  H.  H.,  and  Cremona,  Paul.    Italian  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Policy,  1914-36. 

Martelli,  George.    Italy  Against  the  World. 
♦Monroe,  Elizabeth.    The  Mediterranean  in  Politics. 
♦Petrie,  Sir  Charles.    Lords  of  the  Inland  Sea. 

Steiner,  H.  A.    Government  in  Fascist  Italy. 

Additional  Reading  : 

Boveri,  Margret.    Mediterranean  Cross-currents. 


♦These  two  books  should  also  be  used  for  the  next  two  chapters. 
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MEDITERRANEAN  REGION :  SPAIN 

During  the  sixteenth  century  Spain  was  the  most  powerful  country  of 
the  Western  World.  Her  gradual  decline  from  such  a  position  had  brought 
her  by  the  twentieth  century  to  a  situation  of  negligible  influence  in  world 
affairs,  her  colonial  empire  gone,  her  military  prestige  tarnished,  her 
government  fluctuating  from  one  position  to  another  in  the  internal  strug- 
gle for  political  control  of  the  country.  So  complete  was  the  impotence 
and  passivity  of  Spain  that  the  outside  world  considered  her  as  wrapped  in 
slumber,  holding  close  to  herself  her  agricultural  economy,  her  stubborn 
pride  of  family,  and  her  reverence  for  the  Catholic  Church  with  its  position 
of  privilege  within  the  state.  So  complete  (from  the  standpoint  of  other 
countries)  is  this  analogy  that  the  political  revolutions  of  the  past  hun- 
dred years  in  Spain  may  be  considered  as  convulsive  dreams  that  stirred 
the  sleeper  without  awakening  her.  To  most  of  us  with  our  ideas  of  what 
makes  a  country  great,  the  history  of  Spain  must  appear  a  tragic  one. 

Despite  the  slowness  of  Spain  in  adopting  the  ways  of  her  neighbors, 
the  modern  period  has  brought  to  her  some  of  the  same  problems  that 
confront  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  collapse  of  world  markets  following 
the  World  War  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  Spanish  industry  and  agricul- 
ture, causing  much  discontent  among  the  lower  classes.  The  inability  of 
the  government  to  control  the  Riffian  tribes  of  Morocco  brought  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  to  a  low  ebb,  and  in  1923  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a 
military  dictatorship  under  Primo  de  Rivera.  The  governing  classes  of 
Spain  were  attempting  to  solve  problems  of  great  social  and  political 
significance  mainly  by  the  method  of  suppressing  the  expressions  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  problems. 

In  1931  the  dictatorship  was  lifted  and  there  began  the  rapid  oscillation 
in  Spanish  politics  that  was  to  end  in  the  Civil  War  of  1936.  Before  a 
public  expression  of  republicanism  the  King  yielded  and  suspended  the 
operation  of  the  royal  power.  Spain  for  the  second  time  in  her  history 
became  a  republic,  but  in  Spanish  society  there  still  existed  no  unity  of 
will  that  could  be  used  in  the  solution  of  the  major  problems  confronting 
the  government.  About  the  questions  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  large 
landed  estates,  the  destruction  of  the  position  of  privilege  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  granting  of  a  degree  of  local  self-rule  to  certain  historic 
sections  of  Spain,  the  battle  still  raged.  In  193  6  the  opposing  factions, 
finding  an  agreement  through  discussion  impossible,  resorted  to  arms  in 
the  hope  that  force  would  succeed  where  conciliation  had  failed. 

This  new  civil  war  in  Spain  is  but  one  of  several  that  have  occurred  in 
that  country,  but  it  is  a  war  of  new  significance,  inasmuch  as  Spain  has 
become  the  scene  of  a  concentrated  struggle  in  which  much  of  Europe 
participates.  Italy  and  Germany  have  sent  considerable  aid  to  Franco,  in 
whom  they  find  an  ideological  companion;  Russia  and  France  have  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Loyalists,  finding  in  them  the  champions  of  more 
compatible  doctrines.     England  has  held  aloof,  but  few  can  deny  that 
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regardless  of  the  intentions  of  the  English  government  the  effect  of  its 
policy  has  been  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Francist  Insurgents. 

Spain  today  is  much  in  the  limelight  of  international  politics,  but  since 
this  is  an  importance  that  others  have  thrust  upon  her  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  it  will  not  continue.  The  one  great  danger  is  that  those 
countries  that  have  associated  themselves  in  the  present  Spanish  struggle 
will  not  withdraw  at  its  completion.  The  geographic  position  of  Spain 
and  her  Mediterranean  islands  are  of  great  importance  and  strategic  value 
in  the  control  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  its  bottle  neck  at  Gi- 
braltar. Should  Italy  attempt  in  furtherance  of  her  desire  to  control  the 
Mediterranean  to  retain  control  of  any  of  these  regions  it  would  create  a 
condition  and  a  threat  which  either  France  or  England  might  consider 
intolerable. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Internal  Conditions  in  Spain,  Political,  Economic,  and 
Religious 

2.  Conditions  Leading  up  to  the  Civil  War 

3.  Spain's  Position  in  International  Affairs 

Peers,  E.  A.    The  Spanish  Tragedy,  1930-1936. 

Manuel,  F.  E.    The  Politics  of  Modern  Spain. 

Morrow,  Felix.    Revolution  and  Count  er-Revolution  in  Spain. 

Sencourt,  Robert.    Spain's  Ordeal. 

See  Special  References  for  Chapter  VI. 


Chapter  VIII 


MEDITERRANEAN  REGION :  OTHER  INTERESTS 

TURKEY 

Turkey  was  the  only  one  of  the  Central  Powers  that  secured  a  nego- 
tiated treaty — the  Treaty  of  Lausanne — with  the  victorious  Allies  at  the 
end  of  the  World  War,  and  this  only  because  the  dictated  Treaty  of  Sevres 
could  not  be  applied  to  a  country  in  which  nationalism  was  blazing  up  from 
the  embers  of  defeat.  Turkey,  though  losing  the  war,  found  a  great 
leader  in  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  and  around  him  as  dictator  a  rejuvenated 
and  westernized  Turkey  began  to  form.  The  first  few  years  of  post-War 
existence  were  extremely  difficult.  Turkey  seemed  to  be  legitimate  prey 
for  any  country  with  ambitions  in  the  Near  East,  but  with  the  shattering  of 
the  Greek  army  which  was  invading  Turkey  with  the  encouragement  of 
England,  and  with  the  treaty  of  friendship  with  Russia,  the  Turks  secured 
for  themselves  the  fundamental  conditions  essential  for  the  continuation 
of  a  strong  national  life. 

During  the  years  since  the  War  the  most  significant  efforts  of  the  Turk 
have  been  toward  the  creation  of  a  politically  and  economically  integrated 
country.  Their  foreign  policy  has  been  of  a  conciliatory  character  and  one 
calculated  to  preserve  the  country  against  any  rude  shocks.  Despite  the 
earlier  difficulties  with  Greece,  the  two  countries  have  now  reached  a  basis 
of  mutual  toleration  if  not  of  friendship;  while  the  growing  threat  of  Italy 
to  the  stability  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  which  is  apparent  in  the 
Ethiopian  venture  and  the  retention  and  fortification  of  the  Dodecanese 
islands,  has  led  Turkey  to  dilute  her  post-War  mistrust  of  England  and  to 
find  in  English  policy,  if  not  a  positive  virtue,  at  least  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  It  is  .reasonable  to  believe  that  the  growing  strength  of  Turkey  will 
for  the  next  few  years,  at  least,  increase  those  forces  which  are  working 
for  the  continuation  of  the  present  status  quo  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
Also  of  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  recent  remilitarization  of  the  Straits 
has  appreciably  strengthened  Turkey  in  her  ability  to  fulfil  the  r61e  of 
preserving  a  balance  in  this  region. 

GREECE 

Greece  represents  in  miniature  a  counterpart  of  the  Italian  position  in 
the  Mediterranean.  So  completely  is  she  dependent  upon  the  sea  for  her 
sustenance  and  national  life  that  she  has  been  spoken  of  as  an  island 
rather  than  a  mainland  country.  In  her  people,  as  in  the  Italian,  stir 
memories  of  former  greatness,  while  she  as  well  as  Italy  can  speak  of  an 
Irredentist  problem,  for  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  are  pre- 
dominantly Greek.  In  addition,  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Greeks 
have  led  them  to  settle  in  large  numbers  in  the  cities  of  the  same  region. 
Greek  eyes  have  long  looked  with  desire  across  the  iEgean  to  these  islands 
and  to  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor. 
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However,  the  possibility  of  Greece  extending  her  influence  is  remote, 
for  she  is  a  country  of  poor  economic  resources  and  great  political  insta- 
bilities. All  of  her  gains  have  come  with  the  help  of  others  and  her  chief 
value  is  that  of  a  lesser  ally  to  a  strong  country.  In  this  role  England  has 
most  consistently  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Greece  in  order  to  assure 
herself  of  co-operation  in  the  protection  of  the  English  lines  of  influence 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  balance  sheet  in  the  attempt  by  England  to  secure  an  effective  co- 
operation with  Greece  has  both  liabilities  and  assets.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  smooth  friendship  has  been  the  English  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whose  inhabitants  spiritually  and  emotionally 
identify  themselves  with  Greece.  Another  difficulty  in  the  early  1920's  was 
the  English  encouragement  of  a  Greek  seizure  of  Smyrna,  a  military  effort 
that  ended  in  a  debacle  before  the  might  of  the  Turkish  nationalistic  rejuve- 
nation under  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha.  Of  help  to  England  in  maintaining 
advantageous  relationships  with  Greece  has  been  the  fact  that  England  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  appears  to  be  a  satiated  power,  in  favor  of  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo.  This  policy  at  present  is  welcome  to  a  Greece 
that  is  still  in  the  process  of  consolidating  her  war  gains,  and  whose  frequent 
political  crises  and  changes  of  government  make  an  adventuresome  policy 
dangerous  and  difficult.  In  any  case  the  Greek  fear  of  Italy,  her  memory 
of  the  bombardment  of  Corfu,  and  her  irritation  at  the  continued  Italian 
possession  of  the  Dodecanese  islands  with  a  fortified  naval  base  at  Leros, 
is  apt  to  make  Greece  approve  of  the  continuation  of  English  influence  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  as  a  welcome  counterweight  to  Italian  aspira- 
tions. 

ENGLAND 

During  the  eighteenth  century  England  acquired  an  extensive  colonial 
empire,  and  as  a  protection  for  the  lines  of  commerce  to  that  empire  built 
the  world's  strongest  fleet.  In  1869,  with  the  completion  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  her  fleet  became  the  guaran- 
teeing of  the  route  through  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  preservation  of 
this  route  has  depended  very  largely  upon  British  control  of  certain 
strategic  places — Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus  and  Egypt — and  the  cultivation 
of  friendly  relationships  with  Greece  and  Turkey.  Today  the  dynamic 
policy  of  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean  region  is  threatening  these  routes,  and 
England  is  menaced  in  what  many  Englishmen  consider  a  vital  interest.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Mediterranean  approach  to  the 
East,  while  highly  convenient,  is  not  essential  to  England's  commerce,  for 
the  alternative  route  around  the  tip  of  Africa  is  feasible.  What  England 
would  lose  in  convenience  in  changing  her  commerce  to  the  Cape  route 
would  be  partly  compensated  for  in  increased  security. 

Nevertheless,  in  addition  to  its  commercial  aspects,  England's  position 
in  the  Mediterranean  has  another  value  that  the  English  esteem  highly. 
This  is  the  matter  of  prestige.  It  is  felt  that  any  surrender  of  rights  by 
England  in  this  region  would  have  a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  Empire's 
Moslem  subjects.    This  group  seems  to  be  very  sensitive  to  any  evidences 
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of  declining  power,  and  might  react  to  such  evidences  by  disturbing  the 
peace  of  India  and  the  Near  East.  Moreover,  Great  Britain  feels  a  certain 
moral  responsibility  toward  Palestine  and  Egypt  that  she  would  not  lightly 
surrender. 

Of  special  interest  today  is  the  matter  of  English  responsibility  toward 
Palestine.  The  present  state  of  undeclared  war  that  exists  between  Arab 
and  Jew  is  an  outgrowth  of  ambiguous  promises  made  by  England  during 
the  World  War.  At  this  time  through  authorized  agents  England  made 
territorial  promises  of  a  loosely-defined  nature  to  Jewish  and  Arabian 
groups.  An  attempt  to  carry  these  promises  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
War  has  resulted  in  bringing  these  groups  into  an  unhappy  proximity  to 
each  other.  As  the  Jews  entered  Palestine  in  large  numbers  in  fulfilment 
of  Zionist  promises  the  fears  of  the  Arabs  were  disturbed;  for  the  cultures 
of  the  two  groups  are  antagonistic,  and  each  saw  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  a  threat  to  a  continuation  and  development  of  its  special  interests. 
This  antagonism  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  open  warfare  prevailed, 
and  20,000  British  troops  were  necessary  to  restore  an  outward  calm. 
England  in  her  extremity  entertained  ideas  for  a  partition  of  the  country 
between  the  Jew  and  Arab,  but  neither  would  consent  to  the  actual  plan 
produced  by  the  partition  commission.  Moreover  Palestine  has  a  signifi- 
cance of  a  sacred  nature  to  three  of  the  world's  major  religions.  Today 
the  partition  plan  has  been  abandoned  and  the  problem  has  reverted  to  its 
original  aspects.  But,  regardless  of  the  eventual  settlement  of  this  British 
discomfort  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  it  is  apparent  that  the  real 
problem  for  England  in  the  region  as  a  whole  is  that  of  Italian  expansion. 

PRANCE 

Should  the  problem  of  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  region  reach  a 
condition  of  open  conflict  France  and  England  would  undoubtedly  ap- 
proach it  from  the  standpoint  of  an  identity  of  interests,  since  both  coun- 
tries are  deeply  concerned  in  preserving  the  status  quo  against  Italian 
aggression.  The  major  lines  of  French  interests  run  north  and  south 
across  the  western  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  giving  her  access  to  her 
North  African  colonies.  These  colonies  (including  Algeria,  although  it  is 
considered  an  integral  part  of  France)  are  important  not  only  in  a  com- 
mercial way  but  in  providing  a  reservoir  of  man  power  upon  which  France 
could  call  in  time  of  war.  Also  it  is  important  to  note  that  with  the 
extinction  of  French  influence  in  the  Balkans,  as  a  result  of  the  Munich 
accord,  France  is  expected  to  concentrate  increasing  energy  upon  her 
colonial  possessions.  Again  Italy  is  the  disturbing  factor  through  her 
recent  demands  for  Tunisia,  Corsica,  Nice,  and  Savoy  (probably  a  screen 
for  her  real  aspirations  at  the  Suez  and  Djibuti)  and,  more  important,  her 
military  occupation  in  the  Spanish  islands  that  lie  directly  on  the  line  of 
communications  between  France  and  Algeria. 

In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  France  has  an  important  position  in  her 
control  of  the  Suez  canal,  through  which  French  ships  go  to  Indo-China 
and  Madagascar,  and  in  Syria.  These  interests,  however,  are  outweighed 
so  greatly  by  the  French  stake  in  the  Western  Mediterranean  that  France's 
foreign  policy  will  revolve  about  the  triangle  of  France-Morocco-Tunisia 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Greece 

The  internal  politics  of  Greece. 

Greece's  role  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

2.  Turkey 

What  political  assets  does  Turkey  have  for  securing  a 
dominant  position  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean? 

3.  England's  Post- War  Policy  in  the  Mediterranean 

4.  Compare  French  Interest  in  the  Eastern  with  Those  in 
the  Western  Mediterranean 

Ladas,  S.  P.    The  Exchange  of  Minorities. 
Wortham,  H.  E.    Mustapha  Kemal  of  Turkey. 
See  Special  References  for  Mediterranean  Region. 


Chapteb  IX 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  STATES 

For  more  than  a  century  the  Scandinavian  states  have  swung  clear  of 
European  rivalries  and  wars,  and  have  concentrated  their  energies  and 
talents  on  domestic  problems.  In  recent  years  they  have  received  much 
attention  because  of  the  balance  which  they  have  struck  between  indi- 
vidualism and  collectivism.  They  have  evolved  planned  economies  and 
brought  the  profit  motive  under  control.  At  the  same  time,  the  forms  of 
democracy  have  been  developed  and  consolidated.  Here,  many  writers  tell 
us,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  democracy  can  act  vigorously, 
constructively,  and  progressively.  The  emphasis  in  this  study  will  be  on 
Sweden  since  she  is  the  largest  and  most  highly  industrialized  of  the 
Scandinavian  states,  and  since  Norway  and  Denmark  have  followed  much 
the  same  lines  of  development. 

SWEDEN 

Little  Sweden,  despite  her  bleak  and  barren  areas,  makes  extensive  use 
of  the  machine  and  has  electrified  her  rural  districts  more  completely  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Her  new  economy  withstood  the  shock 
of  the  depression  with  remarkable  success  and  her  standard  of  living  has 
been  the  highest  in  Europe  since  the  War.  But  Sweden  has  had  no  magic 
formula.  Her  leaders  have  been,  on  the  whole,  practical  and  nationally 
minded  men,  interested  only  in  the  workability  of  social  and  economic 
measures.  She  has  arrived  at  her  middle  course  largely  through  (1)  the 
development  of  producers  and  consumers  co-operatives,  and  (2)  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  state  ownership  and  competition.  These  develop- 
ments have  served  to  curb  the  profit  motive  and  prevent  monopoly  prices. 
Today  the  state  is  participating,  actively  and  successfully,  in  such  indus- 
trial fields  as  power,  transportation,  communication,  lumbering,  and 
mining.  Public  and  private  business  seem  to  get  along  remarkably  well. 
This  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  state  ownership  is  deeply 
rooted  in  Sweden's  past.  The  first  national  forest  law  dates  back  to  1600. 
But,  of  course,  the  great  upswing  in  state  activity  belongs  to  the  last  half 
century.  The  co-operative  movement  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
Many  of  the  forms  and  ideas  were  borrowed  from  England  and  carefully 
suited  to  Swedish  conditions. 

Many  factors  throw  light  on  Sweden's  success  in  evolving  a  sort  of 
planned  economy.  Her  people  are  industrious,  self-disciplined,  well-edu- 
cated, and  intelligent.  A  glance  at  their  history  leaves  little  doubt  as  to 
their  propensities  for  democracy.  The  peasant  has  always  been  compara- 
tively free  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  state.  A  sound 
and  progressive  educational  system  has  been  built  up.  Moreover,  for  the 
last  century  Sweden  has  held  herself  apart  from  European  wars,  and  con- 
centrated her  energies  upon  the  development  of  her  own  material  and 
spiritual  resources.    She  is  thoroughly  integrated  and  homogeneous. 
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The  Scandanavian  states  have  demonstrated  the  fact,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  that  happiness  and  well-being  do  not  depend  on  a  country's  size. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Nature  and  Work  of  the  Co-operatives  in  Sweden 
and  Norway 

2.  The  Economic  and  Political  Devices  by  which  Sweden 
has  Built  up  a  Successful  School  in  Democracy 

3.  Scope  and  Character  of  State-Owned  and  Operated  Busi- 
ness in  Sweden 

4.  The  Significance  of  Swedish  Economy  for  the  United 
States 

Childs,  M.  W.     Sweden,  the  Middle  Way. 

Childs,  M.  W.    This  is  Democracy. 

Grimley,  O.  B.    The  New  Norway. 

Rothery,  A.  E.    Denmark:  Kingdom  of  Reason. 


Chapter  X 

POLAND  AND  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

An  examination  of  a  post-War  map  of  Europe  reveals  a  band  of  six 
states  running  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  cutting  Europe  into  eastern  and  western  parts.  Of  this  ribbon 
of  states,  five — Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland — are 
newly  created  or  recreated  by  the  World  War,  while  the  sixth — Rumania — 
came  from  the  War  with  greatly  increased  territory.  These  states  form 
in  much  of  their  geographical  expanse  a  buffer  between  those  two  enemies 
of  Europe,  Germany  and  Russia,  and  all  in  varying  degree  are  faced  with 
a  problem  of  diplomatic  adroitness  in  preserving  their  own  identities  in 
face  of  the  stresses  and  strains  that  come  from  east  and  west. 

Of  this  group  Poland  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important.  In 
population,  territory,  and  resources  Poland  is  a  major  European  country, 
but  diplomatically,  because  of  her  highly  vulnerable  position  on  the  map, 
Poland  must  be  counted  a  second-rate  power.  The  resurrection  of  the  old 
Poland  that  disappeared  from  the  map  of  Europe  in  the  third  Polish 
partition  (1795)  fulfilled  the  dreams  of  many  Poles  who  never  abated 
their  patriotism  for  what  seemed  to  be  a  lost  cause,  but  it  did  not  provide 
the  two  essentials  for  the  future  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  Poland; 
secure  and  defendable  boundaries  and  a  stable  government. 

Except  in  the  south,  where  the  Carpathian  mountains  provide  a  natural 
boundary,  Poland  is  open  on  all  sides  to  invasion.  The  fiat  plains  of  this 
region  offer  small  cover  for  a  Polish  army,  that  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  defend  the  country  against  an  invasion  from  either  east  or  west. 
This  position  becomes  even  more  alarming  for  the  Poles  when  they  con- 
template the  recent  Czechoslovakian  settlement  and  interpret  it  as  most 
of  the  world  does,  as  the  initial  step  of  Germany  in  her  expected  program 
of  eastern  expansion.  For  Germany  the  road  to  Russia  is  through  Poland, 
and  in  a  struggle  between  Germany  and  Russia  the  inevitable  loser  will 
be  Poland.  This  country,  however,  has  lived  by  the  sword  and  has  no 
illusions  but  that  death  may  come  again,  as  it  did  formerly,  in  the  same 
way. 

The  insecurity  of  Poland  in  the  midst  of  her  neighbors  has  contributed 
to  the  instability  of  Polish  government,  but  too  much  of  the  blame  cannot 
be  placed  on  external  affairs,  for  all  of  Polish  history  has  demonstrated 
the  facility  of  the  Poles  for  political  instability.  The  government,  with  a 
constitution  based  largely  on  that  of  France,  has  gone  through  numerous 
crises  and  from  time  to  time  has  resorted  to  dictatorship  to  solve  some 
political  impasse.  The  strong  man  in  these  situations  has  been  Josef 
Pilsudski,  and  around  his  personality  much  of  Polish  government  re- 
volved. With  the  death  of  Pilsudski  the  country  is  now  faced  with  the 
problem  of  making  its  constitutional  organs  work  or  finding  some  new 
figure  whose  strength  will  dominate  the  Polish  imagination  sufficiently  to 
secure  political  stability.  Confronted  with  both  internal  and  external 
difficulties,  Poland  bolstered  herself  with  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France 
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during  the  early  1920's,  and  also  secured  treaties  with  both  Germany  and 
Russia.  This  policy  of  balance  between  East  and  West  has  been  the  key- 
stone of  Polish  foreign  relations,  and  it  is  a  policy  that  she  will  continue 
to  follow  as  long  as  any  chance  of  successful  manipulations  remains.  There 
is  evidence  that  at  present  Poland  is  attempting  to  strengthen  her  position 
by  collaboration  with  Rumania;  this  policy  has  within  it  the  possibility 
that  Poland  may  be  contemplating  an  attempt  to  discourage  Germany  from 
attempting  to  secure  Germany's  full  expectations  from  the  Munich  pact. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  German  program  would  constitute  a  grave  threat  to 
Poland,  since  this  program  is  based  upon  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Ukraine,  and  much  of  southern  Poland  is  in  this  region.  The  technique 
used  by  Germany  is  likely  to  be  a  repetition  of  that  used  in  the  Sudeten 
area,  for  Poland  has  minority  groups  that  are  dissatisfied  with  Polish  rule. 
With  outside  encouragement  these  groups  could  well  set  up  demands  that 
would  give  an  excuse  for  foreign  intervention.  The  near  future  will  reveal 
whether  or  not  the  now  familiar  pattern  will  work  itself  to  completion. 

The  three  small  states  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esthonia  have  been 
subject  to  many  of  the  adversities  that  history  usually  visits  upon  the 
weak.  Before  their  creation  as  separate  and  independent  states  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  World  War  they  were  a  part  of  Russia,  but  much  of  the 
local  power  was  exercised  by  German  land  owners  known  as  Baits, 
descendants  for  the  most  part  of  the  Teutonic  knights  who  originally  con- 
quered the  country-  All  three  countries  follow  an  agrarian  way  of  life 
and  subscribe  to  democratic  principles  of  government.  But  there  is  in  each 
one  a  tendency  during  periods  of  crisis  to  veer  towards  dictatorship,  for 
these  people  need  energy  and  will  in  government  to  protect  them  from  the 
influences  that  beat  upon  them  from  both  Germany  and  Russia.  In  their 
foreign  policy  they  have  been  realistic  and  quite  aware  of  the  possibility 
that  their  countries  may  not  long  maintain  the  liberties  that  they  but  so 
lately  achieved.  Of  the  three  Lithuania  is  in  the  most  precarious  position, 
confronted  with  problems  of  a  special  nature  that  concern  Poland  and 
Germany.  This  small  country  has  never  forgiven  the  Poles  for  their 
seizure  of  Vilna,  the  ancient  capitol  of  the  old  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania. 
To  this  feeling  of  anger  new  fuel  is  about  to  be  added  by  the  probable 
German  annexation  of  Memel,  the  only  usable  seaport  of  the  country. 
In  this  threatened  bereavement,  however,  the  Lithuanians  can  claim  but 
little  sympathy,  since  Memel  came  to  them  as  the  result  of  an  unauthorized 
military  occupation.  As  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esthonia  look  to 
the  East  and  to  the  West  they  must  indeed  see  themselves  as  countries 
between  two  worlds. 
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Chapter  XI 

THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA 

The  Balkan  Peninsula  has  long  been  the  abode  of  discordant  peoples, 
and  a  center  of  agitation  and  turmoil.  Races  have  mixed  and  mingled  in 
this  area  until  ethnic  frontiers  cannot  be  drawn.  Here,  off  and  on  for 
centuries,  Pan-Germanism  and  Pan-Slavism  have  waged  an  indecisive  bat- 
tle. In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  militant  Slavic  nationalism 
gradually  broke  the  yoke  which  the  Ottoman  Turks  had  fastened  on  the 
Balkan  peoples  at  the  dawn  of  the  modern  era.  England,  France,  and 
Italy  then  entered  the  field  in  earnest,  alongside  the  German  and  the  Slav. 
For  decades  the  area  has  been  a  veritable  crossroads  of  European  interests 
and  rivalries,  as  well  as  the  scene  of  clashing  Balkan  ambitions.  It  was 
the  national  aspirations  of  the  Serbs  that  led  to  the  murder  of  Ferdinand 
in  1914  and  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  Today,  as  in  the  past, 
many  of  the  problems  of  European  peace  hinge  on  this  peninsula. 

The  World  War  and  the  treaties  of  Paris  made  many  fundamental 
changes  in  the  map  of  the  Balkan  area.  Yugoslavia  (the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes)  and  Rumania  were  vastly  enlarged,  while 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  were  trimmed  down.  The  boundaries  of  today  cor- 
respond more  nearly  to  ethnic  lines  than  they  did  before  the  War,  yet 
there  are  still  numerous  knotty  problems  involving  national  minorities. 
Bulgaria  is  the  most  dissatisfied  Balkan  state,  and  has  standing  territorial 
claims  on  Rumania  and  Greece.  Yugoslavia  has  the  most  serious  internal 
problem,  as  she  lacks  religious  as  well  as  racial  unity.  The  Croats,  in 
particular,  have  struggled  for  local  autonomy.  Hungary  took  advantage 
of  the  crisis  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1938  to  extend  one  of  her  boundaries 
slightly. 

Two  systems  of  alliances,  the  Little  Entente  and  the  Balkan  Entente, 
have  overlapped  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  in  the  post-War  years.  Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia  joined  with  Czechoslovakia  (the  Little  Entente)  primarily 
in  the  hope  of  preventing  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary  from  over- 
turning the  new  post-War  settlement  in  central  Europe.  Then  Rumania, 
Yugoslavia,  Greece,  and  Turkey  consummated  the  Balkan  Entente.  This 
combination  has  emphasized  the  principle  that  the  Balkan  area  belongs 
to  the  Balkan  peoples.  The  great  powers  are  urged  to  keep  out.  The 
Entente  has  apparently  reached  a  working  understanding  with  Bulgaria, 
the  only  truly  Balkan  state  outside  the  alliance.  King  Boris  of  Bulgaria 
has  kept  revisionism  within  bounds,  and  there  are  now  indications  that 
Rumania  and  Greece  are  willing  to  consider  concessions  to  Bulgaria.  In 
any  case,  Bulgaria's  territorial  claims  constitute  one  of  the  major  Balkan 
problems. 

Germany's  seizure  of  Austria  and  the  Sudeten  area  profoundly  disturbed 
the  political  and  economic  situation  in  the  Balkans.  The  Nazis  have  made 
rapid  commercial  gains  in  this  hinterland  in  the  last  few  years.  When 
the  League  of  Nations  imposed  sanctions  on  Italy,  during  the  Italo-Ethiopian 
crisis,  Germany  utilized  the  situation  to  extend  her  economic  penetration.  In 
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recent  months  the  Nazi  system  of  trade  by  barter,  a  sort  of  preliminary 
stage  of  the  Drang  nach  Osten,  has  made  the  Reich  the  leading  customer  of 
all  these  states.  But  this  barter  system  has  apparently  left  considerable 
dissatisfaction,  as  German  exports,  instead  of  going  to  the  Balkans  to  pay 
for  the  raw  materials  obtained,  have  gone  largely  to  countries  such  as 
England,  the  United  States,  and  Sweden,  where  currencies  could  be  secured 
that  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  purchase  of  war  materials.  The 
German  trade  drive  has  now  reached  what  may  be  called  the  stage  of 
power-politics.  There  is  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Balkan  states  that  German 
economic  domination  may  become  so  complete  that  they  will  be  compelled 
to  concentrate  on  the  production  of  materials  that  Germany  wants,  and 
thus  be  virtually  reduced  to  the  status  of  colonies. 
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Chapter  XII 

RUSSIA 

Russia  has  long  been  noted  for  two  things:  her  economic  backwardness, 
and  a  tendency  towards  the  ruthless  use  of  force  in  the  solution  of  her 
problems.  Critics  of  Communism  who  cite  her  low  standard  of  living  and 
the  brutal  methods  of  her  rulers  perhaps  forget  that  both  qualities  are 
indigenous  in  a  country  that  has  long  been,  and  continues  to  be,  in  many 
essentials,  an  oriental  despotism.  Furthermore,  as  a  modern  historian 
says,  Russia's  supreme  tragedy  was  the  coincidence  of  the  revolution  with 
the  greatest  war  in  history.  The  supreme  irony,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  first  nation  to  adopt  a  socialist  program,  with  its 
emphasis  on  capacity  production  and  equitable  distribution,  was  one  whose 
productive  capacity  had  not  yet  undergone  a  degree  of  expansion  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  western  nations. 

Russia's  outstanding  contribution  to  post-War  political  science  has  been 
to  provide  the  first  and  most  extreme  example  of  the  "totalitarian"  state. 
The  suppression  of  criticism  and  opposition  by  terroristic  methods,  com- 
bined with  a  scheme  of  indirect  election,  voting  by  show  of  hands,  and 
occupational  representation,  was  employed  in  the  system  originally  set  up 
by  the  Bolsheviks  to  insure  to  the  Communist  Party  the  control  of  all 
positions  of  authority  in  a  government  which,  riding  rough-shod  over 
individuals,  has  insisted  on  controlling  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  its 
citizens  to  the  greatest  possible  degree.  The  rigid  control  of  press  and 
education  and  the  use  of  them  for  Marxist  propaganda  purposes,  the  use 
of  terroristic  methods  in  setting  severe  practical  limits  to  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  association,  and  the  proscription  and  ridicule  of  the  practice  of 
religion  in  every  form,  were  all  regarded  as  legitimate  activities  of  the 
Russian  State.  And  indeed  they  were.  The  secret  police,  whether  called 
"Cheka"  or  "Ogpu,"  is  highly  reminiscent  of  the  Tsarist  "Third  Section." 
The  great  difference  is  in  the  superior  efficiency  with  which  the  later  in- 
stitution functioned.  The  prohibition  of  Russian  citizens'  traveling  abroad 
without  permission  is  quite  in  the  tradition  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I. 
But  the  discovery  by  the  Bolsheviks  that  two  can  play  at  that  game,  and 
that  totalitarian  methods  can  be  employed  for  anti-Bolshevik  purposes; 
the  desire  to  appeal  to  public  opinion  in  the  western  democracies;  and  the 
fact  that  the  regime  seemed  to  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  stability; 
all  combined  to  recommend  the  adoption  in  193  6  of  a  constitution  much 
more  liberal — on  paper.  The  extent  to  which  it  will  ultimately  be  put  into 
effect  remains  to  be  seen,  but  whatever  one  may  think  of  it,  it  is  true  that 
in  one  respect  Russian  policy  has  been  more  liberal  than  was  that  of  the 
Tsarist  regime.  In  accordance  with  the  internationalist  character  of 
Marxism,  the  Soviet  government  has  granted  a  much  greater  degree  of 
cultural  and  linguistic  autonomy  to  the  non-Russian  nationalities  than  has 
ever  been  granted  before,  while  it  has  retained  central  control  of  political 
affairs. 
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For  a  time  it  appeared  that  the  obverse  of  this  policy  would  be,  also  in 
accordance  with  Marxist  principles,  a  minimum  of  appeal  to  the  spirit  of 
Russian  patriotism.  But  even  as  early  as  1919,  when  the  Bolshevik 
government  was  menaced  by  "White"  Russian  armies,  much  of  the  support 
which  it  received  from  the  population  was  due  not  to  approval  of  its 
policies  by  the  people,  but  to  a  popular  patriotic  response  to  its  appeal  for 
help  against  foreign-supported  invaders.  Since  1934  there  is  evidence  of 
a  much  greater  development  of  cultural  nationalism  in  such  events  as  the 
Pushkin  Centenary  and  the  celebration  of  Napoleon's  defeat  at  Borodino. 
Honor  is  now  paid  to  Russian,  as  well  as  to  Socialist,  heroes.  The  history 
of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  proletariat,  now  furnishes  occasions 
worthy  to  be  celebrated. 

A  similar  modification  is  to  be  noted  in  Russian  social  and  economic 
affairs.  Throughout  the  succession  of  varying  economic  policies  there 
runs  the  theme  of  the  dual  nature  of  the  economic  problem:  to  socialize 
Russia,  and  simultaneously  to  lift  her  from  the  position  of  a  backward 
agricultural  nation  to  that  of  an  advanced  industrial  one;  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  masses  in  a  nation  in  which  the  general  standard 
of  living  is  low.  Sometimes  socialism  has  been  sacrificed  to  productive 
efficiency,  as  in  the  N.E.P.  Then  the  Bolshevik  leaders  have  been  accused 
of  "betraying"  the  revolution.  Sometimes  production  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  collectivization,  with  famine  as  the  result,  as  was  the  case  during 
the  First  Five  Year  Plan.  In  one  respect  economic  policy  has  been  fairly 
consistent:  the  peasants  have  been  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  urban 
proletariat,  on  which  the  Communist  Party  leans  heavily  for  support.  But 
since  1934,  once  more,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  conservatism. 
A  peasant  is  now  allowed  to  possess  a  house,  garden  of  three  acres,  cows, 
pigs,  and  poultry.  The  fact  that  hired  labor  and  the  middlemen  are  still 
forbidden  seems  to  imply  that  Bolshevik  policy  now  attempts  to  distinguish 
between  what  it  regards  as  socially  beneficial  manifestations  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  ownership  and  the  reverse,  rather  than  cleaving  to  a 
doctrinnaire  socialist  attitude  of  mere  blanket  disapproval.  Similarly, 
post-193  4  legislation  aims  at  strengthening  the  family,  and  parallel  modi- 
fications of  educational  and  religious  policy  seem  to  be  appearing.  The 
Third  Five  Year  Plan,  beginning  this  year,  points  in  the  same  direction,  in 
comparison  with  the  first  and  second. 

There  are  three  alternatives  for  Russia  in  her  relations  with  the  major 
European  powers:  isolation,  co-operation  with  the  western  democracies,  and 
co-operation  with  Germany.  The  pursuit  of  the  Marxist  objective  of  world 
revolution  presumes  the  first  alternative.  In  order  to  pursue  the  second 
or  third  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  evidence  that  the  overthrow  of 
"capitalist"  governments  is  at  least  not  the  immediate  objective  of  Russian 
policy.  During  its  first  years  in  power  the  Bolshevik  government  at- 
tempted, through  the  Third  International,  to  promote  revolution  in  the 
countries  which  were  either  making  war  on  Russia  or  supporting  counter- 
revolutionary activities  in  Russia.  But  when  it  was  clear  by  1921  that 
Bolshevism  had  come  to  stay,  that  proletarian  revolution  was  not  going  to 
break  out  successfully  in  other  European  countries,  and  that  the  food 
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shortage  in  Russia  necessitated  an  immediate  improvement  in  foreign  re- 
lations, there  developed  within  the  Communist  Party  two  factions,  one  of 
which  wished  to  put  Russia's  interests  ahead  of  the  pursuit  of  world 
revolution,  the  other  of  which  wished  to  continue  in  pursuit  of  the  revo- 
lutionary ideal  in  isolation  from  Western  Europe.  The  death  of  Lenin  in 
1924  brought  these  differences  to  a  head.  For  a  time,  however,  the 
Russian  government  pursued  a  stabilization  policy  while  the  Third  In- 
ternational continued  to  work  for  revolution.  But  the  triumph  of  Joseph 
Stalin  led  finally  to  the  defeat  and  exile  of  Leon  Trotsky,  who  has  ever 
since  charged  Stalin  with  "betraying"  the  revolution.  The  dismissal  of 
Zinoviev  as  President  of  the  Third  International  marked  the  beginning  of 
restraint  on  its  activities;  and  in  the  subsequent  years  the  Third  Inter- 
national's control  of  foreign  Communist  parties  has  been  exerted  largely 
with  the  object  of  promoting  Russian  interests  rather  than  revolution. 

The  danger  of  German  aggression  resulting  from  the  advent  of  Hitler 
to  power  in  1933  ended  a  period  of  comparatively  good  relations  between 
Russia  and  Germany,  and  resulted  in  a  growing  friendship  between  Russia 
and  the  democratic-capitalist  powers,  evidenced  by  American  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  government,  the  entrance  of  Russia  into  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  signing  by  Russia  of  pacts  of  military  alliance  with  France 
and  Czechoslovakia.  The  closer  friendship  between  Russia  and  the  capi- 
talist nations  convinced  more  and  more  members  of  the  party  that  the 
revolution  had  once  more  been  "betrayed."  Up  to  this  time  the  methods 
of  terrorism  had  been  used  mainly  against  counter-revolutionaries,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Stalin  attempted  to  postpone  as  long  as 
possible  the  application  of  those  methods  to  his  fellows.  But  the  assassi- 
nation of  Kirov  late  in  1934  apparently  convinced  him  of  the  futility  and 
danger  of  this  policy.  The  result  has  been  the  execution  of  a  great  many 
so-called  Trotskyites,  including  Zinoviev.  Their  elaborate  public  confes- 
sions, it  has  been  suggested,  disclosed  no  new  evidence  to  the  government, 
but  were  rather  the  only  public  criticisms  which  the  victims  were  free  to 
make  of  the  Stalin  policy.  Apparently  the  intention  of  this  faction  was  to 
repeat  at  the  expense  of  Stalin  the  Lenin-Trotsky  feat  of  1917  in  over- 
throwing the  Kerensky  government  with  the  help  of  Germany,  and  giving 
up  in  return  the  coveted  Ukraine,  as  was  done  at  Brest-Litovsk  in  1918. 

Meanwhile  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  army  there  has  been  dissatis- 
faction with  the  government  policy.  Men  in  high  military  positions  have 
advocated,  not  the  pursuit  of  world  revolution,  but  the  third  alternative — 
the  policy  of  rapprochement  with  Germany  involving  not  the  cession  of 
territory,  but  an  economic  co-operation  which  would  give  Germany,  without 
war,  the  opportunity  to  exploit  and  utilize  the  resources  of  the  Ukraine. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  plot  was  discovered  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
that  the  army  purge  was  the  result.  The  outburst  in  the  German  press 
is  easy  to  understand. 

To  predict  Russian  policy  in  the  future  or  analyze  Russia's  present 
strength  becomes  practically  impossible  in  the  face  of  such  complicated 
factors.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  a  victory  by  the  "Trotskyites"  would 
have  rendered  policy  more  unstable,  more  radical,  and  more  revolutionary 
than  it  now  is,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  generals  would  have  been  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  Fascist  government  within  and  friendship  with  Germany  with- 
out. Less  clear  is  what  Russia's  policy  under  Stalin  is  going  to  be.  That 
German  interest  in  the  Ukraine  is  far  more  fundamental  than  any  dif- 
ference, real  or  imagined,  between  Communism  and  Fascism,  seems  plain. 
There  may  quite  possibly  be  trouble  between  them  soon.  That  Russia  is 
maneuvering  for  position  since  the  Munich  Agreement  is  obvious.  The 
failure  of  Poland  and  Hungary  to  gain  a  common  frontier  at  the  expense  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  thereby  check  Germany's  drive  to  the  East,  has  been 
followed  by  signs  that  relations  are  warming  between  Russia  and  Poland, 
which  has  a  huge  discontented  Ukrainian  minority.  Both  nations  have  in- 
formed their  French  ally  that  they  will  fight  rather  than  surrender  terri- 
tory to  Germany's  projected  "independent"  Ukraine.  Russia's  relations 
with  Rumania  will  probably  grow  increasingly  cordial.  Toward  Turkey, 
which  controls  the  outlets  from  the  Black  Sea,  the  Soviet  government  has 
reversed  traditional  Russian  methods  and  sought  to  obtain  by  conciliation 
what  the  Tsarist  government  could  never  obtain  by  force.  Russian  re- 
lations may  grow  more  friendly  with  Hungary,  as  German  intentions  grow 
more  clear. 

It  has  been  cited  as  evidence  of  Russia's  military  weakness  even  before 
the  army  purge  that  she  has  given  little  aid  to  China  in  the  latter's  present 
struggle.  It  is  answered  on  behalf  of  Russia,  by  some,  that  she  has  kept 
large  numbers  of  Japanese  troops  immobilized.  But  a  more  satisfactory 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  Russia  does  not  consider  her  interests  so 
fundamentally  in  conflict  with  those  of  Japan  as  with  those  of  Germany. 
There  is  no  bone  of  contention  between  Russia  and  Japan  corresponding 
to  or  as  valuable  as  the  Ukraine.  While  Russia  would  be  glad  to  place 
any  possible  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Japan's  expansion,  she  is  more  con- 
cerned to  avoid  a  much  greater  danger — a  war  on  two  fronts. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Russian  Constitution  of  1936 

2.  Russian  Economic,  Social,  and  Educational  Policy 

3.  Russian  Foreign  Policy 

Coates,  W.  P.  and  Z.  K.    From  Tsarclom  to  the  Stalin  Constitution. 
Harper,  S.  N.    The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Pares,  Bernard.    Moscow  Admits  a  Critic. 
Strong,  A.  L.    The  New  Soviet  Constitution. 
Williams,  A.  R.    The  Soviets. 

Additional  Reading  : 

Chamberlain,  W.  H.    Collectivism,  a  False  Utopia. 

Citrine,  Walter.    I  Search  for  Truth  in  Russia. 

Gide,  Andre.    Return  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Harper,  S.  N.,  ed.    The  Soviet  Union  and  World-Problems. 

Henri,  Ernst.    Hitler  over  Russia. 

Luck,  S.  I.    Observation  in  Russia. 


Chapter  XIII 
THE  FAR  EAST 

The  history  of  the  world  has  revolved  around  the  interactions,  cultural, 
economic,  political  and  military,  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Only  in  the 
last  five  hundred  years  (which,  measured  by  the  span  of  history,  is  a 
comparatively  short  time)  have  the  Europeans  played  the  dominant  and 
positive  role  in  these  relationships.  Before  that  Europe  was  subjected  to 
constant  aggressive  pressure  from  Asia.  Under  this  pressure,  in  no  small 
degree  because  of  it,  and  to  some  extent  by  means  of  adopting  and  de- 
veloping the  methods  and  techniques  of  Asiatic  civilization,  Europeans 
gradually  stemmed  the  tide  and  then  turned  the  scale.  The  eras  of  com- 
mercial expansion  and  exploration  brought  parts  of  Asia,  along  with  the 
new  world,  into  the  orbit  of  European  exploitation.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  techniques  of  modern  science  and  industry  had  been  developed  that 
the  East  was  helpless  before  the  West.  Then  came  the  extension  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  control  on  a  new  scale  and  the  first  effective  spread  of 
western  civilization  in  the  Far  East.  As  a  reaction  to  this,  and  by  means 
of  adopting  the  techniques  of  the  West,  forces  have  been  engendered  in 
the  East  which  now  begin  to  reverse  the  process  of  the  past  five  hundred 
years. 

To  the  thesis  just  outlined  No-Yong  Park,  a  Chinese  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  addresses  himself  in  Retreat  of  the  West.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  its  interpretations  or  not,  this  book  is  entertaining  and  graphic.  In 
it  may  be  traced  the  policies  of  the  western  nations  toward  the  Orient  and 
the  contrasting  reactions  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  people  to  the 
aggressive  pressures  of  the  European  powers.  The  more  simple  and  factual 
account  of  the  last  century  of  conflict  and  development  in  G.  F.  Hudson's 
The  Far  East  in  World  Politics  and  An  Atlas  of  Far  Eastern  Politics  will 
serve  as  useful  supplements  to  the  Retreat  of  the  West  in  gaining  an  under- 
standing of  the  historical  background  and  physical  setting  of  the  tremendous 
struggle  in  the  Far  East  today. 

Whether  the  West  is  in  permanent  retreat  from  the  East  or  not,  it  is 
apparent  that  recent  events  in  Europe  have  lessened  the  restraining  power 
of  European  nations  upon  Japanese  aggressions  in  China.  The  Chinese 
are  thrown  back  upon  their  own  powers  of  resistance,  with  what  aid  they 
may  receive  from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  makes  the  Communist  movement 
in  China  a  most  important  factor.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Kuo  min  tang, 
the  party  founded  and  led  by  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  the  cohesive  force  in  the 
Nationalist  Revolution,  received  substantial  aid  and  counsel  from  the  Com- 
munist International.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  gradually  rose  to  the  position 
of  dominance  in  the  party  after  the  death  of  Sun  in  1925,  repudiated  the 
Communists  and  expelled  their  leaders  about  a  year  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Kuo  min  tang  state  as  the  recognized  government  of  China  in  1928. 
But  the  Chinese  Communists  were  not  all  "liquidated."  A  "Red  Army" 
fought  its  way  to  the  interior  province  of  Shensi,  where  it  built  a  new  order 
based  on  peasant  support.    Despite  the  efforts  of  Chiang  to  suppress  it,  the 
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movement  grew  in  numbers  and  vitality.  Of  its  real  character,  its  present 
or  potential  strength,  the  world  outside  knew  little.  Only  rumors  of  it 
penetrated  to  the  western  world  until  December,  1936,  when  suddenly  Chiang 
was  "kidnapped"  and  held  a  prisoner  in  Sianfu,  the  old  capital  of  Shensi. 
The  sequel  to  this  mysterious  episode  has  been  a  united  front  of  the  Chinese 
against  Japan  which  includes  the  Communists  and  is  led  by  Chiang.  In  the 
resistance  to  Japan  the  Chinese  Reds  have  played  an  important  role  and  in 
the  future  this  role  may  be  determinative  for  a  number  of  reasons.  As  has 
heen  pointed  out,  Chinese  resistance  has  now  fallen  back  into  the  area  where 
the  Reds  established  their  base  and  where  they  have  widespread  support. 
The  guerrilla  methods  of  warfare  which  their  leaders  perfected  supply  the 
tactics  which  seem  to  be  most  effective  against  the  Japanese  invaders. 
Through  geographic  position  and  ideological  orientation  they  control  the 
avenues  of  approach  to  Russian  aid.  But,  perhaps  most  important  consid- 
eration of  all,  it  is  possible  that  Chinese  Communism  is  more  Chinese  than 
Communistic,  and  may  furnish  the  combination  of  objectives  and  methods 
around  which  and  through  which  the  vital  forces  of  China  may  be  effectively 
united.  For  these  reasons  Edgar  Snow's  fascinating  book,  Red  Star  Over 
China,  should  be  carefully  read  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
forces  involved  in  the  struggles  in  the  Far  East. 

Few  countries  are  so  little  known  and  understood  by  foreigners  as  is 
Japan.  The  "hermit"  nation  until  forced  into  contacts,  economic  and 
political,  with  the  outside  world  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  she 
has  since  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  modernization  of  her  life.  By 
the  end  of  the  century  she  was  accepted  as  an  equal  by  other  nations  and 
all  the  "unequal"  treaties  (such  as  those  under  which  China  has  labored 
to  the  present  time)  were  removed.  In  1902  she  became  the  ally  of  the 
most  powerful  imperial  state  in  the  world,  Great  Britain.  When  a  few 
years  later  the  Japanese  challenged  the  advance  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East 
they  had  the  friendly  offices  if  not  the  outright  assistance  of  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  powers.  The  World  War  found  Japan  among  the  allies  op- 
posed to  Germany.  But  it  became  apparent  that  Imperial  Tokyo  was  in- 
tent on  improving  the  strength  of  her  position  in  China  at  the  expense  of 
China  and  of  the  western  powers  in  China.  After  the  War  Japan  insisted 
upon  her  pound  of  flesh — the  former  German  concessions  in  the  Shantung 
peninsula — although  China  also  was  an  ally.  At  the  Washington  Con- 
ferences (1921-22)  Japan  was  more  conciliatory.  She  accepted  the  naval 
tonnage  ratio  of  3  to  5  for  each  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers  and  returned 
the  Shantung  spoils  to  China.  She  also  acceded  to  the  Nine  Power  Treaty, 
which  contemplated  a  cessation  of  political  intervention  by  outside  powers 
in  China  and  the  observation  of  the  "open-door"  policy  in  the  economic 
field.  Japan  gained  at  this  time  the  promises  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  not  to  develop  naval  bases  nearer  to  her  shores  than  Pearl 
Harbor  in  Hawaii,  and  Singapore,  respectively.  This  left  her  practically 
free  from  fear  of  attack  by  these  powers. 

Subsequent  events  did  not  improve  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
western  world.  The  naval  ratios  were  not  pleasing  to  extreme  nationalists 
in  any  of  the  countries  involved,  and  there  was  suspicion  in  each  as  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  by  the  others.  The 
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United  States  immigration  law  of  1924  included  direct  exclusion  of 
Asiatics,  abrogating  the  so-called  "gentleman's  agreement"  which  had 
previously  accomplished  Japanese  exclusion  but  in  a  way  that  did  not 
affront  Japanese  pride.  Japan  had  by  this  time  become  a  serious  threat 
to  western  nations  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  rising  tariffs  intensi- 
fied commercial  rivalries.  In  China  civil  war  continued  and  there  were 
well-grounded  suspicions  that  the  most  interested  foreign  nations  were 
none  too  scrupulous  in  observing  the  spirit  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty, 
either  in  the  matter  of  non-intervention  or  that  of  the  "open  door." 
Soviet  Russia  (not  a  signatory  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty,  of  course) 
through  the  transparent  subterfuge  of  the  Communist  International  had 
intervened  actively  in  the  Chinese  civil  struggle  from  1923  until  her  agents 
were  expelled  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  1927.  Even  after  that  Communism 
was  a  potential  threat  throughout  China  and  the  actual  intervention  of  the 
Soviet  Government  in  Manchuria  always  imminent.  In  1931,  while  the 
western  powers  were  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  the  great  depression 
and  European  readjustments,  Japan  seized  Manchuria.  Since  then  the 
apparent  objectives  and  the  methods  of  her  aggressiveness  have  been  such 
as  to  alarm  the  western  states,  not  merely  for  the  preservation  of  their 
interests  in  China,  but  with  reference  to  the  fate  of  civilization  in  the  Far 
East  as  well. 

Throughout  all  of  this  there  has  come  to  the  West  little  that  contributes 
to  an  understanding  of  Japan  or  the  Japanese.  Of  criticisms  and  condemna- 
tions there  have  been  many,  certainly  not  without  their  grounds  in  facts. 
Of  extenuating  explanation  there  has  been  much,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
has  the  hollow  ring  of  official  declamation  or  obvious  propaganda.  More 
serious  investigations  of  economic  and  population  problems  and  pressures, 
needs  for  raw  materials  and  markets,  as  well  as  of  racial  aspirations  and 
fears,  have  not  been  wanting;  but  these  more  objective  and  penetrating 
studies  are  often  exceedingly  technical  and  laborious.  In  this  situation  a 
book  which  treats  all  phases  of  Japanese  life  sympathetically  and  under- 
standing^, but  with  no  concern  to  extenuate  or  justify  a  particular  policy, 
is  invaluable.  Such  a  book  is  Japan  in  Transition  by  Emil  Lederer  and 
Emy  Lederer-Seidler.  The  authors  are  concerned  with  the  problems  which 
face  Japan  (and  in  a  degree  the  entire  Fast  East)  in  assimilating  western 
civilization  with  ancient  tradition  and  inherited  culture,  amid  the  pressures 
of  a  highly  competitive  world  economic  system.  It  is  their  aim  to  see 
Japanese  politics  "against  a  background  which  enables  us  to  evaluate  what 
we  cannot  grasp  if  we  apply  only  western  standards."  The  resulting  account 
of  Japanese  characteristics,  problems,  and  affairs  throws  much  light  on 
events  now  transpiring  in  the  Far  East. 

For  a  trustworthy  analysis  of  the  immediate  situation  in  the  undeclared 
war,  Japan  in  China,  by  T.  A.  Bisson,  is  recommended.  The  author  spent 
the  year  of  1937  in  China,  Japan,  and  Manchoukuo  and  so  writes  from  recent 
first-hand  observation  as  well  as  with  an  expert's  knowledge. 
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1.  The  Background  of  the  Present  Struggle  in  the  Far 
East 

Hudson,  G.  F.    The  Far  East  in  World  Politics. 

Hudson,  G.  F.,  and  Rajchman,  Marthe.    An  Atlas  of  Far  Eastern 
Politics. 

Park,  No-Yong.    Retreat  of  the  West. 

2.  Communism  in  China 

Snow,  Edgar.    Red  Star  Over  China. 

3.  Characteristics  and  Problems  of  Japanese  Life 

Lederer,  Emil,  and  Lederer-Seidler,  Emy.    Japan  in  Transition. 

4.  The  Undeclared  War  Between  Japan  and  China 

Bisson,  T.  A.    Japan  in  China. 


Additional  Reading  : 

Dulles,  F.  R.    Forty  Years  of  American-Japanese  Relations. 


Chapter  XIV 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

To  Europe  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  meant  many  things  in  the  past 
four  hundred  years.  To  those  first  conscious  that  the  world  was  a  sphere 
it  was  thought  of  as  a  pathway  to  the  rich  trade  of  the  Far  East.  As  the 
impracticability  of  this  dream  was  demonstrated  by  exploration  it  became 
in  its  own  right  a  source  of  wealth  in  gold  and  colonial  products.  Thus  it 
developed  into  the  principal  theater  for  the  first  great  imperial  rivalry 
among  European  nations.  At  the  height  of  this  rivalry  there  appeared  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  the  first  free  nation  that  dared  challenge  an 
established  European  power.  The  success  of  this  challenge,  and  of  other 
movements  for  independence  which  followed  in  its  wake,  was  largely  due 
to  the  rivalry  of  the  European  nations  among  themselves,  the  readiness  of 
certain  powers  to  encourage  and  to  aid  movements  that  promised  to  em- 
barrass and  weaken  their  rivals.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
political  independence  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  born 
of  what  Europeans  euphemistically  call  the  "balance  of  power." 

Just  a  little  over  a  century  ago  the  powers  of  Europe  found  themselves 
more  united  than  they  had  ever  been  previously.  Napoleon  had  been  over- 
thrown by  a  concert  of  powers  which  France  joined,  under  the  restored 
Bourbons,  not  long  after  her  reactionary  conquerors  had  created  old 
Europe  anew  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Banded  together  in  what  was 
generally  known  as  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  great  powers  seemed  ready  to 
extend  their  program  of  restoration  and  reaction  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  was  to  this  united  Europe  of  the  Holy  Alliance  that  President 
Monroe  timorously  said  (in  his  annual  message  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  December,  1822)  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  no 
longer  open  to  the  colonization  by  European  powers,  and  that  the  United 
States  would  regard  it  as  "dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety"  should  any 
power  or  combination  of  powers  attempt  to  extend  their  political  control 
in  that  area.    Thus  was  born  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

It  was  perhaps  just  as  fortunate  that  the  unity  of  purpose  and  policy 
among  the  great  powers  of  Europe  was  less  real  than  it  appeared  to  be. 
Great  Britain  was  already  returning  to  her  policy  of  isolation.  The  "bal- 
ance of  power"  was  restored,  and  the  United  States  has  never  had  to  defend 
its  "peace  and  safety"  against  a  concerted  attack  of  Europe  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Never  thoroughly  defined  or  searchingly  tested,  the  "Mon- 
roe Doctrine,"  at  first  regarded  in  Europe  as  colossal  impertinence,  be- 
came, with  the  rise  of  power  of  the  United  States,  the  symbol  for  a  some- 
what enigmatic  and  tentatively  asserted  claim  of  the  United  States  to 
hegemony  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  twentieth  century  the  Western  Hemisphere  appeared  in  yet  a  new 
phase  to  Europe.  Again  the  United  States  was  its  embodiment.  Throwing 
off  its  traditional  isolation  America  appeared  on  the  scene  to  turn  the  scale 
in  Europe's  greatest  war.  For  the  moment  it  appeared  that  the  new  world 
was  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  old,  but  the  United  States  soon 
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returned  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  seeking  to  escape  permanent  involv- 
ment  in  the  quarrels  and  problems  of  the  Old  World.  This  escape,  however, 
was  illusory.  Every  percussion  in  Europe  since  1920  has  had  its  reper- 
cussion in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  vice  versa.  Reiteration  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  refusal  to  sit  around  the  council  tables  of  Europe 
could  not  divide  the  world  into  two  such  distinct  hemispheres  as  those  that 
appear  on  wall  maps. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  with  all  the  changes  in  relationships  the 
Western  Hemisphere  has  continuously  meant  certain  things  to  Europe,  and 
these  meanings  have  produced  permanent  ties  which  span  the  ocean,  from 
east  to  west  and  from  west  to  east.  These  must  be  briefly  summarized 
here,  but  should  be  thoroughly  considered  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand what  the  Western  Hemisphere  means  to  Europe  and  what  Europe 
means  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  are,  first,  emigration,  which  has 
peopled  the  new  world  with  Europeans,  many  of  them  but  briefly  removed 
from  their  old-world  environment  and  not  severed  from  connections  there- 
with; second,  trade,  which  despite  the  growth  of  intra-hemisphere  com- 
merce will  always  be  vital,  because  of  the  complementary  natures  of  the 
economic  systems  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds;  third,  investment  interests, 
for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  not  meant  that  such  ties  have  been  discon- 
tinued; fourth,  cultural  connections,  for  the  cultural  ties  across  the  ocean 
have  been  kept  up  and  never  replaced  by  ties  growing  between  the  two 
continents  of  the  hemisphere. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  connections  with  Europe  that  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  must  be  considered.  Whether 
couched  in  terms  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Pan-Americanism,  security 
against  Fascist  or  Communist  penetration,  or  against  the  extension  of 
Japanese  trade,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  peo- 
ples to  the  south  of  her  can  be  realistic  only  in  consideration  of  these  vital 
factors  of  unity  between  the  hemispheres.  The  conception  that  the  United 
States,  by  a  fiat  issued  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
"Doctrine"  based  on  this  fiat,  has  nurtured  under  her  protecting  wings  a 
group  of  independent  republics,  united  in  adherence  to  Western  Hemis- 
phere ideals,  and  with  people,  politics,  economic  interests,  and  culture 
distinct  from  those  of  the  Old  World,  is  a  fallacy  based  on  ignorance.  No 
preparation  for  an  intelligent  approach  to  the  foreign  problems  of  the 
United  States  is  so  important  as  a  thorough  study  of  the  peoples,  problems, 
and  aspirations  of  Central  and  South  America.  Recent  events  may  mean 
that  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  has  made  the  independent 
political  development  of  the  western  nations  possible,  will  cease  to  exist. 
The  times  then  call  for  united  action  and  solidarity  among  the  peoples  of 
the  two  Americas.  But  such  cooperation  can  only  be  attained  where  there 
is  mutual  understanding  of  real  character  and  vital  interests.  It  is  an 
encouraging  sign  that  the  recent  International  Conference  of  the  American 
States  at  Lima,  Peru,  indicates  that  this  kind  of  co-operation  is  being 
essayed. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  New  Forces  in  Latin  America  and  What  they  Portend 
for  the  Future 

2.  International  Rivalries  and  the  Struggle  for  Latin 
America 

3.  Analysis  of  the  Accomplishments  and  Significance  of 
the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  Held  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  December,  1938 

Beals,  Carleton.    America  South. 

Beals,  Carleton.    The  Coming  Struggle  for  Latin  America. 
Inman,  S.  G.    Latin  America,  its  Place  in  World  Life. 
For  material  on  the  Lima  Conference  use  current  newspapers  and 
periodicals. 

Additional  Reading  : 

Duggan,  Stephen.    The  Two  Americas. 
Stuart,  G.  H.    Latin  America  and  the  United  States. 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs.    The  Republics  of  South 
America. 


Chapter  XV 


THE  COST  OF  WAR 

One  of  the  most  impressive  aspects  of  the  series  of  episodes  which  sur- 
rounded the  recent  partition  of  Czechoslovakia  was  the  great  relief  ap- 
parent in  all  countries  of  Europe  at  the  prevention  of  war.  Though  both 
Great  Britain  and  France  clearly  lost  much  in  prestige,  if  not  in  actual 
security,  by  the  Munich  agreement,  the  peoples  of  these  countries  rejoiced 
that  peace  had  been  maintained,  though  at  so  great  a  price.  Even  in 
Germany,  some  reporters  tell  us,  the  sense  of  relief  that  war  had  been 
avoided  was  more  genuine  and  heartfelt  than  the  exultation  over  the  great 
diplomatic  victory.  It  may  be  that  the  people  of  the  world  have  at  last 
learned  the  terrible  costs  of  war  and  turn  from  it  with  horror. 

No  survey  of  the  problems  of  Europe  would  be  complete  without  an 
examination  of  this  problem  in  its  current  aspects,  as  well  as  its  poten- 
tialities. These  current  aspects  of  the  cost  of  war  are  not  confined  to 
Spain,  where  civil  war  rages.  In  each  of  the  countries  of  Europe  much  of 
the  productive  energy  of  the  whole  nation  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
armament,  the  play  and  education  of  youth  is  directed  to  military  ends, 
and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  people  conditioned  for  impending  struggle. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  dictatorial  powers  but  of  the  democracies  as 
well,  even  of  the  small  states  where  democracy  and  neutrality  are  tradi- 
tions of  long  standing. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin  in  The  Caissons  Roll — A  Military  Survey  of  Europe 
says:  "European  rearmament  on  a  scale  never  before  equalled  in  peace-time 
was  probably  the  most  important  social  phenomenon  of  1937."  This  account 
of  the  cost  of  war  in  time  of  peace  may  be  supplemented  by  the  more  matter- 
of-fact  and  technical  description  of  the  status  of  preparation  for  war  by  a 
military  expert.  Captain  Liddell  Hart,  perhaps  the  leading  writer  on  mili- 
tary affairs  in  Europe,  prefaces  his  book,  Europe  in  Arms,  with  the  state- 
ment: "The  rearmament  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  technical  development 
which  affects  it,  is  moving  so  fast  that  anyone  who  attempts  to  write  a  book 
on  the  subject  is  like  a  man  trying  to  jump  on  a  bus  along  the  road  that 
has  no  halting  places."  Neither  of  these  two  books  has  any  pacifistic  purpose 
of  impressing  the  gullible  with  the  horrors  of  war,  but  their  plain  facts 
and  figures  constitute  an  indictment  of  a  civilization  which  allows  itself 
to  put  so  much  of  its  energy  into  preparation  for  eventualities  which  it  must 
hope  will  never  materialize. 

But  what  if  war  comes?  The  most  ominous  chapters  in  the  books  just 
cited  bear  such  titles  as  "The  Last  War  and  the  Next",  "When  War  Comes", 
"The  Nature  of  the  Next  War",  and  "Would  Another  War  End  Civilization?" 
For  those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  more  at  length  two  American 
military  experts,  Major  Dupuy  and  Major  Eliot,  have  written  If  War  Comes. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  books  to  alarm  the  public,  and  their  authors 
are  certainly  less  pessimistic  over  the  prospects  of  the  human  race  in  the 
event  of  another  great  war  than  are  those  of  other  books  on  the  subject.  It 
is  in  itself  a  commentary  on  the  nature  of  the  world  we  live  in,  that  they 
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must  be  included  in  any  study  of  international  politics  that  would  pretend 
to  be  realistic  and  reasonably  complete. 

But  perhaps  in  the  United  States  we  should  be  more  interested  in  our 
own  armament  problems  and  in  the  prospects  that  lies  before  us,  should 
we  become  involved  in  a  war.  Major  Eliot  has  recently  supplied  material 
for  this  study  in  The  Ramparts  We  Watch.  For  those  who  think  that  war 
must  be  fought  to  save  freedom  he  holds  out  small  hope.  The  loss  of  all 
freedom  in  the  United  States  itself  would  be  the  first  step  in  putting  the 
country  on  a  war  basis.  But  he  does  hold  out  the  hope  of  keeping  war  from 
our  shores  by  means  of  adequate  defenses  which  would  insure  us  against  all 
possible  attacks.  This  is  a  point  of  view  widely  held,  and  in  Major  Eliot's 
book  it  is  interestingly  and  effectively  presented.  As  supplementary  reading 
the  discussions  in  Congress  and  in  the  press  of  the  current  military  and 
naval  appropriation  bills  are  suggested. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Economic,  Political,  and  Psychological  Aspects  of  the 
Cost  of  the  Preparation  for  War  in  Europe 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  Next  War:  Would  it  End  Civiliza- 
tion? 

3.  What  Constitutes  Adequate  Military  Preparation  to 
Insure  the  United  States  Against  Attack? 

Baldwin,  H.  W.    The  Caissons  Roll,  a  Military  Survey  of  Europe. 
Dupuy,  R.  E.,  and  Eliot,  G.  F.    If  War  Gomes. 
Eliot,  G.  F.    The  Ramparts  We  Watch. 
Liddell  Hart,  B.  H.    Europe  in  Arms. 
Current  newspapers  and  periodicals. 


Chapter  XVI 


THE  PRICE  OF  PEACE 

The  desire  of  man  for  peace  has  been  attested  by  the  number  and  variety 
of  plans  that  have  been  evolved  to  secure  it.  The  irony  of  this,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  very  ingenuity  and  zeal  that  has  been  displayed 
in  the  cause  of  peace  tends  to  confuse  the  issues.  Nevertheless,  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  the  different  points  of  view  in  this  as  in  other  matters. 

Plans  for  peace  fall  into  two  principal  classes.  The  first  is  based  upon 
the  conception  that  peace  is  a  goal  toward  which  each  nation  should  strive 
separately.  For  some  nations  it  is  to  be  attained  by  a  rigid  policy  of 
neutrality,  isolation  from  the  disputes  which  might  embroil  the  nation  in 
war.  According  to  other  plans  peace  is  to  be  secured  by  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  war,  so  that  no  other  power  or  combination  of  powers  would  affront 
or  attack  the  possessor  of  such  stupendous  and  obvious  force.  But,  since 
few  nations,  if  any,  are  so  situated  that  they  may  entirely  isolate  them- 
selves from  rivalries  that  may  lead  to  war,  or  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
the  resources  to  arm  themselves  impregnably,  plans  of  this  type  must  admit 
the  necessity  of  the  formation  of  alliances,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
protection  against  attack  by  a  powerful  neighbor  or  neighbors.  The  natural 
result  is  the  counter  alliance  of  these  neighbors,  also  ostensibly  for  defense. 
Of  such  reasoning  toward  the  maintenance  of  peace  was  born  the  alignment 
of  powers  which  divided  Europe  into  opposing  armed  camps  before  the 
World  War.  Also  from  this  type  of  peace  plan  sprang  the  French  system 
of  alliances  after  the  War,  finally  including  Russia  in  the  group  of  states 
joined  to  protect  peace  on  the  basis  of  territorial  status  established  by  the 
treaties.  The  Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  "axis"  was  the  counter  "defense"  formed 
by  those  nations  who  also  wanted  peace  but  on  a  different  status  of  distri- 
bution of  the  world's  territory  and  resources.  The  September,  1938,  crisis 
was  the  test  of  the  strength  of  these  opposing  groups,  and  the  Munich 
"accord"  the  denouement.  Great  Britain  chose  to  sacrifice  the  status  quo  in 
central  Europe  in  the  hope  of  easing  the  general  tension.  This  choice  was 
based  on  the  belief  that  if  the  Fascist  powers  could  be  "appeased"  and  the 
Soviet  Union  separated  from  the  alliances  with  France  and  Czechoslovakia 
the  whole  system  of  counter  alliances  might  be  broken  up.  At  least  war  was 
avoided  for  the  moment,  and  peace  is  worth  a  high  price — especially,  the 
cynical  might  add,  if  that  price  is  paid  by  others.  It  is  possible  however 
that  Germany  is  so  augmented  in  strength  by  "appeasement"  that  in  the 
future  Europe  may  have  peace  only  on  such  terms  as  that  nation,  and  such 
allies  or  satellites  as  she  chooses  to  support,  may  wish  to  dictate.  In  view 
of  the  possibility  that  these  terms  may  impinge  upon  the  vital  interests  of 
states  more  powerful  than  was  Czechoslovakia  when  deserted  by  her  allies, 
and  may  offend  even  more  seriously  than  at  present  the  sense  of  right  and 
decency  that  exists  among  peoples  of  the  world  and  cannot  be  for  long 
disregarded  with  impunity,  the  alternative  may  be  war  to  restore  the 
"balance  of  power."    Then  the  vicious  circle  will  have  made  a  complete 
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revolution  and  the  same  tragic  series  of  sequences  will  begin  again,  unless 
the  whole  structure  of  civilization  is  destroyed  utterly  by  the  war. 

The  second  type  of  peace  plan  has  a  long  history  as  an  idea  and  aspiration, 
but  a  short  and  none-too-successfui  one  in  practice.  It  is  based  on  the  con- 
ception that  the  problem  of  securing  and  maintaining  peace  is  world-wide 
and  therefore  can  be  successfully  solved  only  through  world-wide  organiza- 
tion. At  present  this  type  of  plan  is  discredited;  but  not  so  much  because 
it  was  tried  and  failed,  as  because  the  world  of  states  is  so  much  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  proper  objectives  and  methods  of  human  association  that 
no  basis  of  world-wide  organization  can  be  found.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
plan  of  world-wide  organization  for  peace  was  not  tried,  since  the  League 
of  Nations  did  not  secure  the  support  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
absence  of  the  United  States  from  its  councils  may  be  cited  as  a  conspicuous 
breach.  Moreover,  its  machinery  was  never  applied  in  the  direction  in 
which  its  greatest  usefulness  might  have  been  found,  namely,  in  the  peaceful 
re-adjustment  of  conditions  and  disputes  that  might  lead  to  war.  This  was 
the  role  that  Woodrow  Wilson  hoped  the  League  would  play,  because  he 
realized  that  no  status  could  remain  permanently  fixed  in  a  changing  world, 
and  more  specifically  that  many  features  of  the  post-War  settlement  should 
in  the  course  of  time  be  revised.  Unfortunately  the  League  was  linked  to 
peace  on  a  particular  status  favorable  to  certain  nations,  but  woefully 
unsatisfactory  to  others.  In  the  attempt  to  maintain  this  status,  however, 
it  played  a  role  much  less  important  than  the  system  of  alliances  which, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  were  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans  quite 
divergent  from  that  of  securing  peace  through  world-wide  organization.  If 
the  purpose  of  this  section  were  to  view  in  retrospect,  it  would  be  pertinent 
to  point  out  that  in  the  short  period  after  the  Locarno  Pacts  and  the  admis- 
sion of  Germany  to  the  League,  collective  methods  of  securing  peace,  though 
used  but  hesitatingly  and  with  many  reservations,  produced  security  and 
hope  of  permanent  peace.  Had  not  the  vicissitudes  of  internal  politics  in  the 
various  countries  concerned,  and  the  world-wide  financial  and  economic 
collapse,  intervened  to  prevent  the  further  and  more  thorough  use  of  these 
methods,  Europe  might  have  found  the  way  out  of  her  international  perplexi- 
ties along  the  pathway  of  organized  collective  action. 

Since,  however,  the  purpose  here  is  to  view  in  prospect,  it  is  more  perti- 
nent to  examine  the  plan  of  peace  through  world  organization  in  terms  of 
suggestions  for  the  future.  Two  recent  books,  one  by  an  Englishman  and 
the  other  by  an  American,  survey  the  problems  involved  in  finding  means 
to  avoid  war  and  securing  peace.  Though  they  arrive  at  different  conclu- 
sions, each  supplies  interesting  and  valuable  material  for  the  study  of  these 
problems.  L.  P.  Jacks,  the  Englishman,  addresses  himself  to  the  question 
Co-operation  or  Coercion?  He  concludes  that  the  fatal  defect  in  the  plan 
for  organization  and  action  found  in  the  League  Covenant  was  the  provision 
for  coercive  action  as  the  ultimate  sanction  of  peace  under  international 
law.  This  infringement  of  their  sovereignty,  he  feels,  the  nations  of  the 
world  cannot  and  will  not  accept.  A  better  plan  would  be  an  organization 
which  provided  the  machinery  for  co-operation  on  a  world-wide  scale,  but 
with  no  provision  for  compulsion.     In  such  a  system  nations  would  be 
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impelled  to  co-operate  by  the  obvious  advantage  to  be  gained  therefrom. 
The  purpose  of  Clyde  Eagleton  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Problem  of  War  is  "to 
establish  some  fundamentals  and  to  test  against  them  the  chief  proposals 
now  under  consideration  for  the  control  of  war."  This  he  proceeds  to  do 
in  an  interesting  and  lucid  fashion  in  the  remarkably  short  compass  of  132 
pages.  His  clearcut  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  "Disarmament,"  "Muni- 
tions," "Education,"  "Causes  of  War,"  "Passive  Resistance,"  "The  Outlawry 
of  War,"  "Neutrality,"  and  "The  League  of  Nations"  supplies  information 
invaluable  even  for  those  who  may  agree  with  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Jacks,  rather  than  with  those  proposed  by  Eagleton,  which  are  "that  states 
must  surrender  some  of  their  national  sovereignty  and  accept  such  rights 
as  are  agreed  upon  by  the  community;  that  for  this  purpose  an  international 
organization  is  necessary;  and  that  this  international  organization  must  be 
backed  by  an  overwhelming  physical  force,  strong  enough  to  assure  each  state 
the  security  which  it  seeks." 

To  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  political  problems  of  Europe  are  of 
concern  most  vitally  as  they  relate  to  the  peace  of  their  own  country. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  this  is  so  intimately  and  obviously  involved  with 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  proof  that  the  United  States  must 
ultimately  seek  it  through  co-operative  organization  and  action.  Meanwhile, 
the  advocates  of  other  pathways  to  peace  for  the  United  States  in  a  troubled 
world  should  be  heard.  Many  hold  that  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  United 
States  is  such  that  peace  can  be  best  assured  by  isolation  and  neutrality. 
The  nature  of  such  a  policy  in  its  varying  aspects  may  be  traced  in  two 
books  written  from  somewhat  different  points  of  view.  Phillips  Bradley  in 
Can  We  Stay  Out  of  War?  appraises  the  neutrality  policy  of  the  United  States 
historically  and  analytically.  In  And  So  to  War,  Hubert  Herring  ably  states 
the  case  for  American  neutrality  and  non-involvement  in  the  conflicts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Military  and  armament  aspects  of  a  policy  which  is 
designed  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  are  presented  in  Eliot's  The 
Ramparts  We  Watch.  America,  he  contends,  may  be  assured  of  peace  only 
if  so  thoroughly  armed  for  defense  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  successful 
attack  by  any  power  or  group  of  powers. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  The  Significance  of  the  Munich  Peace  in  Regard  to 
World  Peace  in  General  and  to  the  Peace  and  Safety  of 
Democracies  in  Particular 

Ascoli,  Max,  and  Feiler,  Arthur.    Fascism  for  Whom? 

Davis,  Elmer.    "The  Road  from  Munich."    Harper's,  December,  1938. 

Mann,  Thomas.    This  Peace. 

Woodside,  Willson.    "The  Road  to  Munich."   Harper's,  December,  1938. 

2.  Problems  in  Connection  with  World  Organization  for 
Peace 

Eagleton,  Clyde.    Analysis  of  the  Problem  of  War. 
Jacks,  J.  P.    Co-operation  or  Coercion? 
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3.  The  Neutrality  Policy  of  the  United  States,  its  History, 
Present  Status  and  Potentialities  as  a  Means  of  Avoid- 
ing War 

Bradley,  Phillips.    Can  We  Stay  Out  of  War? 
Herring,  Hubert.    And  So  to  War. 


4.  Shall  We  Arm  in  Order  to  Keep  Out  of  War? 

Eliot,  G.  F.    The  Ramparts  We  Watch. 

Eliot,  G.  F.    "The  Defense  of  America."   Harper's,  December,  1938. 

Additional  Reading: 

Davidson,  F.  P.,  &  Viereck,  G.  S.,  eds.    Before  America  Decides. 

"Twelve  American  authorities  on  foreign  affairs  have  contributed 
the  chapters  to  this  important  book,  which  will  enable  thoughtful 
citizens  to  approach  objectively  the  problems  now  facing  the 
United  States." 

Dickinson,  E.  D.    Problems  of  War  and  Peace  in  the  Society  of  Nations. 
Madariaga,  Salvador  de.    Theory  and  Practice  in  International  Rela- 
tions. 

Potter,  P.  B.    Collective  Security  and  Peaceful  Change. 
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4.00 
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Perfidous  Albion.  1938.  (3) 

Butterworth 
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Tardieu,  Andre 

France  in  Danger.  1935.  (4) 

Archer 

15/ 

Werth,  Alexander 

France  in  Ferment.  1934.  (4) 

Jarrolds 
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SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 


First  Meeting:   The  Post-War  Settlement 

1.  Problems  Incident  to  Making  a  New  Map  of  Europe  at  the  End  of  the 

World  War 

2.  Clashes  of  Interests  and  Personalities  at  the  Peace  Conference 

Second  Meeting:   Post- War  International  Politics 

1.  The  Conflicting  Policies  and  Interests  of  the  Status  Quo  and  the  Re- 

visionist Powers  in  the  Post- War  Period 

2.  Economic  and  Political  Obstacles  to  the  Peaceful  Revision  of  the  Post- 

war Treaties 

Third  Meeting:   Great  Britain 

1.  British  Political  Parties  Since  the  War 

2.  Britain's  Post- War  Economic  Balance-Sheet 

3.  The  British  Empire  Today 

4.  Britain  in  Europe 

Fourth  Meeting:   Western  Europe:   France,  Belgium,  and  Holland 

1.  France 

2.  Belgium 

3.  Holland 

Fifth  Meeting:   North  Central  Europe:   Germany,  Austria,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia 

1.  The  Political,  Religious,  and  Educational  Policies  of  Nazi  Germany 

2.  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Nazi  Germany 

3.  Foreign  Policy  of  Czechoslovakia  under  Masaryk  and  Benes 

4.  The  Munich  Agreement 

Sixth  Meeting:   The  Mediterranean  Region:  Italy 

1.  The  Conditions  in  Italy  that  Led  to  the  Establishment  of  Fascism 

2.  The  Fascist  Conception  of  the  State 

3.  The  Chief  Element  in  Italy's  Foreign  Policy 

Seventh  Meeting:   The  Mediterranean  Region:  Spain 

1.  Internal  Conditions  in  Spain 

2.  Conditions  Leading  up  to  the  Civil  War 

3.  Spain's  Position  in  International  Affairs 

Eighth  Meeting:   The  Mediterranean  Region:   Other  Interests 

1.  Greece 

2.  Turkey 

3.  England's  Post- War  Policy  in  the  Mediterranean 

4.  Compare  French  Interest  in  the  Eastern  with  Those  in  the  Western 

Mediterranean 
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Ninth  Meeting:   The  Scandinavian  States 

1.  The  Nature  and  Work  of  the  Co-operatives  in  Sweden  and  Norway 

2.  *  The  Economic  and  Political  Devices  by  which  Sweden  has  Built  up  a 

Successful  School  in  Democracy 

3.  Scope  and  Character  of  State-Owned  and  Operated  Business  in  Sweden 

4.  Significance  of  Swedish  Economy  for  the  U.  S. 

Tenth  Meeting:   Poland  and  the  Baltic  States 

1.  Internal  Problems  of  Poland  Following  Her  Creation 

2.  Poland's  Foreign  Policy  in  the  Post-War  Years 

3.  Problems  of  Agrarian  Democracy  in  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 

4.  The  Foreign  Policies  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 

Eleventh  Meeting:   The  Balkan  Peninsula 

1.  Racial  Problems  in  the  Balkans 

2.  The  Interests  of  European  Powers  in  the  Balkans 

3.  German  Economic  Penetration  in  the  Balkans 

4.  The  Policy  of  the  Balkan  Entente 

Twelfth  Meeting:  Russia 

1.  The  Russian  Constitution  of  1936 

2.  Russian  Economic,  Social,  and  Educational  Policy 

3.  Russian  Foreign  Policy 

Thirteenth  Meeting:   The  Far  East 

1.  The  Background  of  the  Present  Struggle  in  the  Far  East 

2.  Communism  in  China 

3.  Characteristics  and  Problems  of  Japanese  Life 

4.  Undeclared  War  Between  Japan  and  China 

Fourteenth  Meeting:   Western  Hemisphere 

1.  New  Forces  in  Latin  America  and  What  they  Portend  for  the  Future 

2.  International  Rivalries  and  the  Struggle  for  Latin  America 

3.  Analysis  of  the  Accomplishments  and  Significance  of  the  Eighth  Inter- 

national Conference  of  American  States 

Fifteenth  Meeting:    The  Cost  of  War 

1.  Economic,  Political,  and  Psychological  Aspects  of  the  Cost  of  the  Prep- 

aration for  War  in  Europe 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  Next  War:    Would  it  End  Civilization? 

3.  What  Constitutes  Adequate  Military  Preparation  to  Insure  the  United 

States  Against  Attack? 

Sixteenth  Meeting:   The  Price  of  Peace 

1.  The  Significance  of  the  Munich  Peace 

2.  Problems  in  Connection  with  World  Organization  for  Peace 

3.  The  Neutrality  Policy  of  the  United  States 

4.  Shall  We  Arm  in  Order  to  Keep  Out  of  War? 
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Children  of  Old  Carolina.   Historical  Pageant  for  Children. 

Ethel  T.  Rockwell.   Price  25c. 
Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to 

Property,  Contracts,  and  Guardianship.   Mary  P.  Smith. 

Price  25c. 

The  World  Court.   Debate  Handbook.   Compiled  by  E.  R. 

Rankin.   Price  50c. 
Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages. 

Samuel  Selden.   Price  50c. 
Studies  in  Taxation.   North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 

1927-1928.   Price  50c 
The  Classification  of  Property  for  Taxation.   Debate  Hand- 
book.  Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.   Price  50c. 
Country  Life  in  North  Carolina.   North  Carolina  Club 

Yearbook.   1928-1929.   Price  25c. 
Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.   Frederick  H.  Koch 

and  Nettina  Strobach.   Price  25c. 
Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.   North  Carolina  Club 

Yearbook.   1929-1930.   Price  75c. 
Independence  for   the   Philippines.   Debate  Handbook. 

Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.   Price  50c. 
Compulsory  Unemployment  Insurance.   Debate  Handbook. 

Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.   Price  50c. 
A  Two-Year  Course  in  Spanish,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Third 

Year.   Price  25c. 
Taxation  in  North  Carolina.   Price  25c. 
The  Sales  Tax.   Debate  Handbook.   Compiled  by  E.  R. 

Rankin.   Price  50c. 
Radio  Control  and  Operation.   Debate  Handbook.  Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.   Price  50c. 
Federal  Aid  to  Education.   Debate  Handbook.  Compiled 

by  E.  R.  Rankin.   Price  50c. 
Correspondence  Instruction.    1935-1936.  Free. 
Play  Producing  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.  Frederick 

H.  Koch  and  staff  members  of  the  Carolina  Playmakers. 

Price  50c. 

Socialization  of  Medicine.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled 
by  E.  R.  Rankin.   Price  50c. 

Government  Ownership  and  Operation  of  Electric  Utilities. 
Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 

Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres  (Revised).   Price  50c. 

Our  North  Carolina  Schools.  Handbook  for  group  discus- 
sion prepared  for  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.   Price  25c. 

Unicameral  Legislatures.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by 
E.  R.  Rankin.   Price  50c. 

First  Principles  of  Play  Direction.  Samuel  Selden.  Price 
50c. 

Academic  Contests  for  North  Carolina  High  Schools,  An- 
nouncement for  the  year  1937-1938.  Free. 
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